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This series of Islamic Surveys was launched about twelve 
years ago with the aim of ‘giving the educated reader some- 
thing more than can be found in the usual popular books’. 
The general idea was that each work should survey some part 
of the vast field covered by Islamic Studies, not merely 
presenting an outline of what was known and generally 
accepted, but also indicating the points at which scholarly 

debate continued. A bibliography, preferably annotated, was 

to guide the reader who wished to pursue his study further. 

The series has advanced more slowly than was hoped, but 
to judge from the reception of the volumes so far published, 
the general aim has been realized fairly well. We have not 
yet managed to include in the series all the volumes we should 
have liked to include, and we have added some that were not 
originally thought of. 

The present volume covers a relatively restricted part of 
the field. It has seemed worth publishing it, however, since 
the excellence of Michele Amari’s history of the Muslims of 
Sicily has apparently deterred other writers from embarking 
on the general subject, and there is no comprehensive work 
in English, French or German. 

As in other volumes of the series, the transliteration of 
Arabic words is essentially that of the second edition of The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (London, 1960, continuing) with 
three modifications. Two of these are normal with most 
British Arabists, namely, g for k, and j for dj. The third is 
something of a novelty. It is the replacement of the ligature 
used to show when two consonants are to be sounded together 
by an apostrophe to show when they are to be sounded 
separately. This means that dh, gh, kh, sh, th are to be sounded 
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together; where there is an apostrophe, as in ad’ham, they 
are to be sounded separately. The apostrophe in this usage 
represents no sound, but, since it only occurs between two 
consonants (of which the second is 4), it cannot be confused 
with the apostrophe representing the glottal stop (Aamza), 
which never occurs between two consonants. 

W. Montgomery Watt 
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The island of Sicily, divided from Italy by the narrow strait 
of Messina, is almost a geographical extension of the Italian 
peninsula. On the other hand, it is also situated at easily 
navigable distance from North Africa where Islam established 
itself as a religion and as a state in the seventh century and 
where Islam remains entrenched to the present day. 

Sicily can be divided into three geographical regions, the 
Val di Mazara, the Val di Noto and Val Demone. This 
division was of considerable importance during the Muslim 
occupation of the island. Islam became for a time the dominant 


religion in Val di Mazara, but there were fewer Muslims in the’ 


Val di Noto, and throughout the period the population of 
‘Val Demone remained predominantly Christian.} 

When the Islamic state expanded and became an empire 
under the second caliph “Umar b. al-Khattab (634-644), 
Sicily and part of southern Italy were Byzantine provinces. 
‘Umar was opposed to military adventures across the high 
seas or even great rivers, but this policy was revised, if not 
reversed, under his successor ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (644-656). 
To defend the recently occupied coastal towns in Syria and 
in Egypt against the Byzantines, who had an effective navy, 
naval forces were built up by Mu‘awiya b. Abi-Sufyan, then 
governor of Syria, and ‘Abd-Allah b. Sa‘d the governor of 
Egypt. Soon these naval forces played offensive as well as 
defensive roles against the Byzantines in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

Even earlier Byzantine Sicily had indirectly felt the effect 
of expanding Muslim conquests for in 642-3 some refugees 
from Tripoli, fleeing from the occupying forces of “Amr b. 
al-‘As took refuge in Sicily.1 But the first Arab naval incursion 
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took place in 652 when Mu‘awiya b. Abi-Sufyan sent his 
namesake Mu'awiya b. Khudayj to raid Sicily.2 Since the 
Syrian Arab navy was still in its infancy, this was a distant 
and bold venture. It has been suggested that it was planned 
by Mu‘awiya, as governor of Syria, for motives of prestige 
in his rivalry with the governor of Egypt, “Abd-Allah. 
Mu‘awiya b. Khudayj’s simple flotilla reached Sicily but 
could not make any headway against Byzantine defences. His 
chief adversary in Sicily was Olympius, the exarch of Ravenna, 
while the Byzantine governor of North Africa, Gregory, pro- 
claimed himself emperor and threw in his lot with the Arabs. 
An epidemic broke out in the army of Olympius in which 
he himself died; but the Arabs could not gain much success 


in Sicily and Ibn Khudayj returned to Syria with some booty... 


and captives? 

The second Muslim incursion into Sicily in 667 was also 
an enterprise involving the two Mu‘awiyas. Mu‘awiya b. Abi- 
Sufyan was by now well-entrenched as undisputed caliph and 
founder of the Umayyad dynasty. Mu’awiya b. Khudayj was 
now his governor in Egypt. The latter sent a naval expedition 
against Sicily under ‘Abd-Allah b. Qays who came into 
possession of much booty including icons of gold and silver 
studded with pearls; these were sent to the Umayyad caliph, 
who according to legend had them sent to India via Basra, 
to be sold at a higher price.‘ 

With the Muslim occupation of North Africa, the Byzantine 
emperor Constans II left Constantinople in 662 to concen- 
trate his attention on Byzantium’s western provinces in South 
Italy and Sicily where he remained until his death in 668. 
This move was to protect the Greek mainland from being 
surrounded by the Arabs, which would have been the case 
if they had gained control of these western provinces. 
Constans had to face difficulties in working out this policy 
owing to the resistance of the Lombards in Southern Italy 
and to want of funds.‘ It is possible that the Arab incursion 
led by “Abd-Allah b. Qays took place in 668 or 669, profiting 
from the disorders which followed the assassination of 
Constans 11 at Syracuse in 668.6 
Sicily was used as a base by the Byzantines for their attack 
against the Arabs at Barga in North Africa in 681-2. During 
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the reign of “Abd-al-Malik (685-705), the Arab governor of 


North Africa Hassan b. Nu'man occupied Carthage in 693-4, 
and Byzantine and Berber refugees from there fled to Sicily, 
which became once again the Byzantine staging ground for 
an expedition against Carthage in 697.7 

In the early eighth century there were several Arab.raids.. 
on Sicily, not always successful. With the appointment as 
governor of North Africa of Misa b. Nusayr, during whose 
period of office the Arab conquest of Spain took place, Arab 
raids on Sicily became more frequent. In 704 he sent a flotilla 
under his son ‘Abd-Allah to raid the Mediterranean islands, 
the Balearics, Sicily and Sardinia. The Sicilian part of this 
series of raids consisted of taking possession.temporarily-of 
a town of which we do not know the name, and gaining 
enormous booty, so that according to Arab accounts the 
share each soldier received was a hundred gold dinars. In 
710 Misa sent another lucrative expedition against Sardinia.° 
There were several other minor raids on Sicily in the first two 
decades of the eighth century by those Arabs who had already 
occupied the island of Pantellaria (Cossyra) in 700. This was 
a pointer to the future thrust in the direction of Sicily. 

In 727 an Arab force under Bishr b. Safwan raided Sicily, 
took a large number of captives and made a truce with the 
Byzantines, but the truce was not observed. Bishr’s successor 
in Iftiqiyya, ‘Ubayda b. “Abd-ar-Rahman, sent an expedition 
against the island in the following year under ‘Uthman b. 
Abi-‘Ubayda, and another in 729 under Mustanir b. al- 
Harith. Neither of these expeditions achieved any considerable 
results,11 

An Arab expedition from Syria raided Sicily in 730. 
Another expedition under “Abd-al-Malik b. Qatan raided the 
island in 732 to seize booty and prisoners, while in the same 
year Abd-Allah b. Ziyad made an incursion into Sardinia. 

An expedition sent by ‘Ubayda, the governor of Ifrigiyya, 
and led by Abu-Bakr b. Suwayd in 733 lost several ships 
burnt by naphtha flames thrown by the Byzantine navy. 

‘Ubayda’s successor in Egypt and North Africa, “Ubayd- 
Allah b. Habhab sent an expedition against Sicily in 734, 
which was also unsuccessful and lost many prisoners to the 
Greeks. In 735 another expedition sent by the same governor 
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raided § Sardinia. This go governor of Ifrigiyya was the first Arab 
administrator to contemplate and_ attempt the conquest..of 
Sicily, The expedition he sent in 740 under Habib b. Abi- 
‘Ubayda, a nephew of the famous Arab general “‘Ugba b. 
Nafi who had earlier raced across North Africa to the 
Atlantic, was a major undertaking designed to occupy 
Sicily. Habib temporarily occupied some part of the island, 


made incursions into the interior and forced Syracuse to pay. 


tribute. The expedition had to be recalled, however, owing to 
the revolt of the Berber Maysara who, taking advantage of the 
absence of a significant part of the Arab jund in the Sicilian 
expedition, had occupied Tangier. To suppress his revolt not 
only was an expeditionary force despatched from Spain, but 
the army committed to Sicily had to be called back.12 
Habib’s son “Abd-ar-Rahman who later seized power in 
North Africa sent his brother “Abd-Allah on an expedition 
against Sicily in 753. The expedition gained more success than 
any other Arab venture so far, but it also had to be recalled 
owing to Berber revolts in North Africa. “Abd-ar-Rahman b. 
Habib’s ambition to occupy Sicily and Sardinia came to 
naught. Constantine v sent a powerful Byzantine fleet to 
protect both the islands. The troubles in North Africa provided 
the Byzantines with the opportunity of fortifying the two 
islands, especially Sicily, and building up undisturbed a 


powerful os in the central SE ae For nearly halt 


a Cen remainec ' pnifican 
attacks. Whereas there had Besa jseaah expeditions against 
Sicily under the Umayyads, there were hardly any under the 
early “Abbasids, between 753 and 800. The Byzantines were 
also able to repair ports and construct fortresses in southern 
Italy, and these were used as bases against Muslim shipping 
in the Mediterranean. From these bases, in the second half 
of the eighth century, the Byzantine naval units made 
incursions against the coasts of Arab North Africa. It was 
for defence against these Byzantine attacks that Harthama b. 
A'yan, the governor of Ifrigiyya, built the maritime rampart 
at Tripoli and the riba¢ (military hospice) at Monastir in 796."4 
In spite of the Byzantine attacks on Muslim shipping there 
is reason to believe that active trade continued between 
Byzantine Sicily and the Arab world in this period. It is 
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possible that some Muslim merchants lived in Sicily. Nor 
was the period devoid of dramatic episodes. In 782, Elpidius, 
the Byzantine governor of Sicily, rose against the empress 
Irene, declared himself emperor, was defeated and took 
refuge in Muslim North Africa. Hariin ar-Rashid’s envoy to 
Charlemagne, accompanied by an envoy from his vassal in 
Ifrigiyya, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, landed at Pisa in 801 and 
the two Muslim envoys presented their credentials to the 
Frankish emperor at a camp between Vercelli and Ivrea.15 
Hariin ar-Rashid had appointed Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab as an 
almost autonomous vassal in return for a tribute of 40,000 
dinars per year. One of the problems Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab 
faced was that of the security of Arab trade in the Mediter- 
ranean and along the coastline of his emirate. For this purpose 
he concluded a peace treaty for ten years with Constantine, 
the Byzantine Patrician in Sicily. This treaty was not popular 
in Ifrigiyya; and though the Aghlabid regime abstained for 
some years from raiding Byzantine shipping, its rivals, the 
Umayyads of Spain and the Idrisids of Morocco raided 
Corsica and Sardinia between 806 and 821.16 
The Aghlabid policy changed to some extent with the 
accession of Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab’s son Abi-l-‘Abbas ‘“Abd- 
Allah 1 in 812, who at once set about building a strong navy. 
When this news was passed on by the Christians living in the 
Aghlabid dominion to the Byzantine patrician in Sicily, 
Byzantium strengthened its naval presence in the island. It 
has also been suggested that an expedition sent by Charle- 
magne to Sicily was intended primarily to forestall an Arab 
invasion. An Aghlabid flotilla was battered by a storm near 
Sardinia. All these factors must have contributed to the con- 
clusion of a new peace treaty for ten years between Abi-l- 
‘Abbas and Gregory, the Byzantine patrician of Sicily, in 
813. Prisoners were exchanged, and the question of the 
safety of Arab merchants in Sicily and of Byzantine traders 
in Ifrigiyya was also taken into account.17 
The Byzantine-Aghlabid truce ended abruptly in 819-20 
with an Arab expedition against Sicily commanded by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd-Allah b. al-Aghlab, a cousin of the 
ruling emir Ziyadat-Allah 1 (817-838). The Arabs took 
numerous prisoners and withdrew. 
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The ineffectiveness of the Arabs of North Africa against 
Byzantine Sicily had partly been because of the Berber revolts 
and partly because of the policy initiated by the emperor 
Constans 11 of developing Byzantine naval power in the 
eastern and central Mediterranean. Leo 111 abandoned this 
policy and degraded the naval service for political reasons, 
and this anti-navy policy, which was continued by his suc- 
cessors, Was to some extent responsible for the loss of Crete 
and Sicily during the ninth century.! 

Inj $26 the emperor Michael 11 appointed Constantine as 
strategus of Sicily. Soon a struggle developed between him 
and the Byzantine naval commander Euphemius — who had 
earlier raided Nort Africa’ on severat-octasions and taken 
prisoners including Arab merchants. The latter’s downfall and 

“revolt is attributed to a romantic story that he fell in love with 
a nun, Homoniza, and married her against her will. After an 
enquiry Michael 11 ordered Constantine to punish him by 
cutting off his nose. Euphemius rose in revolt and the naval 
units under him supported him. He occupied Syracuse and 
efeated Constantine, who was taken and executed. Euphemius 
ecla umself emperor, appointed his officers in various 
parts of Sicily, but one of them, ‘Balata’ of the Arab historians, 
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rose against him, declared his loyalty to Michael 11, and 


defeated Euphemius, who had to approach the Aghlabid emir 
for intervention and support. ite more likely that simple 
political ambition, encouraged by tie euccean on eee 
in Crete against the Byzantine navy, may have inspired 
_Euphemius to rebel against his stake 
Arriving in Ifriqiyya Euphemius offered the suzerainty of 


Sicily to Ziyadat-Allah on condition that he himself remained 
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governor of the island with the title of emperor but paying 
tribute to the Aghlabid emir; the latter was also to help him 
with an expeditionary force. 

There was much disagreement among the notables of 
Cairouan (Qayrawan), some of whom regarded it as unjust 
to break the peace treaty with the Byzantines, while others 
argued that it had already been broken by the Byzantines and 
that Arab captives were rotting in Sicilian prisons. The 
matter was referred by Ziyadat-Allah to the two famous 
jurists of the capital, Abi-Mahriz Muhammad and Asad b. 
al-Furat. The former counselled collection of more precise 
news about Sicily, while the latter passionately advocated 
immediate jihad, and his viewpoint prevailed.4 

Ziyadat-Allah appointed the enthusiastic ga@di Asad b. al- 
Furat as leader of the Arab €xpedition. Asad had @ prestigious 
religious background; tradition regards him as a disciple of 
the great jurist Abu-Hanifa’s two most renowned disciples 
Muhammad ash-Shaybani and Abu-Yusuf and, anachronis- 
tically enough, the disciple of the founder of another juristic 
school Malik b. Anas, but attributes to him no previous 
military experience of any significance. His choice by 
Ziyadat-Allah seems to be in the pietistic tradition of the 
caliph ‘Umar who chose from time to time men like Abi- 
‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah as commanders of the Muslim forces, 
more for their piety and religious seniority rather than their 
military skill. Apart from the choice of the commander, the 


Arab expedition against Sicily was well planned. The Muslim 


force was composed of several ethnic elements including 


Arabs, Berbers, Spanish Muslims from Crete and possibly 
some Persians. \Perhaps inspired by the example of Asad b. 
al-Furat, some learned men had also joined the force. Accord- 
ing to Arab historians it consisted of 10,000 men, and seventy 
to a hundred vessels. In Sis the forces of Euphemius joined 
it, and the allied forces sailed for Sicily in June 827: They 
landed at Mazara where Euphemius had some partisans. In a 
pitched battle the Muslim expeditionary force defeated the 
Byzantine army under ‘Balata’ who fled to Castrogiovanni 
and later to Calabria where he died.s 

With the revolt of Euphemius and the Arab invasion of 
Sicily the Byzantine emperor Michael 11 had to divert his 
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for an appointment by the Aghlabid emir. Weakened by 
disease and frustrated by stiff Byzantine resistance the Arabs 
decided to raise the siege of Syracuse and to sail back to _/ 
North Africa, but found their way barred by the Byzantine «© 


arm r Asad b b. al-Furit made some h sabaiae -Ap ointing 
Aba Zaki as his deputy in the ca captured Mazara, Asa headed 
tOeards Syracuse across the island. In his route the Byzantines 


faced him at Acra (now Palazzolo aa Here some and Venetian fleets. They therefore turned back, burnt their 
Byzantine re representatives from Syracuse met him and offered boats to prevent them from falling into enemy hands, and 
to pay tribute. This was a ruse. Actually, the Byzantines moved inland. They first occupied Mineo, situated at a day’s 


march from Syracuse towards the north-west, and later took 
by storm the important town of Girgenti. They then arrived 
in front of “Castrogiovanni, the most formidable natural 
fortress in the sland. 

At Castrogiovanni a drama had taken place. Its inhabitants, 
pretending to submit to Euphemius and to acknowledge him 
as their emperor, had overpowered and assassinated him. The 
Byzantine general Theodotus tried to face the Arabs outside 
Castrogiovanni but was repulsed, and took refuge in the 
fortress. The siege continued. The Arabs were by now so 
secure in the conquered areas that they : minted money in the 
names Of Ziyadat-Allah and and Muhammad b. Abi-l-Jawari. The 
latter>however; diéd during the siege of Castrogiovarini, and 
the army chose Zuhayr b. al-Ghawth as his successor. In a 
surprise sortie Theodotus massacred a thousand Muslims, 
seized the initiative and besieged the besiegers who suffered 
severe casualties but managed to withdraw and take refuge 
at Mineo; there they were faced with famine. Meanwhile the 
Muslim garrison of Girgenti sacked that town, evacuated it 
and left for Mazara. Thus i ne end c ne Ht ynase 
of their invasion,.only Mineo and Mazara, situated on the 
opposite sides.of the.island,-were left to the Arabs.’ 

' The emperor Michael. tdied.in. 829, and was succeeded 
by Theophilus (829-842), in the early years of whose reign 
the Byzantines suffered severe reverses in Sicily. In 830 re- 
inforcements..were sent.to the Arabs in the island by Ziyadat- 
Allah.in the same year Asbagh b. Wakil, a scion of the fete: 
tribe.of Hawwara.and_a soldier of. fortune, landed i in Sicily 
with-a-band~of followers from Spain. At “this juncture the 
residue of the original Muslim force was hard pressed, for 
the patrician Theodotus.had been n besieging Mineo, for almost 
a-year. The Spaniards joined forces with the Aghlabid army 
on condition that Asbagh be accepted as their common 
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points. Euphemius, whose ambitions had been frustrated, 
was now secretly in league with the Byzantines and urging 
them to resist the Arabs. After their fortifications were 
strengthened, the Byzantines Sage pay Asad 
the tribute tiey had 

Asad tried to besiege Syracuse. Though he had eight or 
nine thousand men under his command at this juncture, he 
had no siege machines and no large vessels necessary for 
capturing a strongly fortified city like Syracuse. The Greeks 
had taken all the cattle and the tood available in the area close 
to their fortifications. Soon the Arab army was reduced to 
eating its own horses. There rere one, 
Ihi-Qadimi, Who Urged Asad to give up the siege and to 
return to Ifrigiyya. The mutiny was suppressed and Asad 
had Ibn-Qadim whipped. The Arab blockade and siege of 
Syracuse continued, and Asad, besides receiving some re- 
inforcements from Ifrigiyya, was joined by Arab adventurers 
trom Crete. The besieged Byzantines also received reinforce- 
ments sent by Michael 11, and the latter also succeeded in 
persuading the Venetian doge Giustiniano Partecipazio to 
send a naval force against the Arab invaders. The siege oni 


for almost a year. Syracuse proposed a truce w1 
ected. The situation of the besieged was critical, but luckily 
erie a 


idemic broke out in the Arab camp and Asad 
<b. al- alt aeeue Gl the victims.7 
Though A: been in control of the Arabs in Sicily 
for only a year, he had ed to establish a firm foothold 
on the island, and His. was 0 expand Over 3 2a a period of time 
~yhiN conquest of the whole of Sicily 


“ On" the death of Asad b.al-Fiiraf the Arab army chose 
Muhammad b. Abi-l-Jawari as their leader without waiting 
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commander. The total strength of the two Arab fleets was 
about 300 vessels, and there must have been between 20,000 
and 30,000 men. Supplied with horses, Asbagh marched to the 
rescue of the Arabs of Mineo; Theodotus was killed and the 
Byzantine army took Yefye in the stronghold of Castro- 
giovanni. Having sacked and“burnt-Mineo, Asbagh then 
feached a township which the Arab historians call Ghalwaliya, 
and which has been identified as Calloniana. A pestilence 
broke out in the Arab army at this stage, however, and 
Asbagh died. The siege of the town was lifted. The Byzantines 
counter-attacked the Spanish Arabs who suffered severe losses 
but reached their boats and departed for Spain. Some of the 

ish Muslims, however, remained in Sicily, and joined the 
Aghlabid torce in its siege Of Palermo.” 

The deteat and departure Of the force from Spain did not 
demoralise the Aghlabid army which had marched from 
Mazara in August 830 to besiege Palermo. After a year of 
siege the Byzantine ity surrendered on 12 
September 831. The Arab foothold in Sicily had now ex- 


dad“to"becortie_a nsiderable territor , with Palermo as 
capital, and the Arabs were well placed to set about the 


SOnguest of the rest of the island. Two years passed, however, 
without any major offensive against the remaining Byzantine 
possessions.!9 At the time of the capture of Palermo the seat 
of the patrician and the Byzantine administration in Sicily had 
been transferred from Syracuse to the impregnable fortress 
of Castrogiovanni.!! 

In 832, five months after the conquest of Palermo, Ziyadat- 
Allah appointed his cousin Abi-Fihr Muhammad b. “Abd- 
Allah as the walt of Sicily. This appointment of an Aghlabid 
prince could have been motivated by two considerations. One 
of these was to anticipate any attempt by the Spanish Arab 
adventurers, who had come with Asbagh, to annex the island 
to Umayyad Spain or to set up an independent state as in the 
case of Crete. The other consideration could have been to 
strengthen Sicily’s attachment to Aghlabid Ifrigiyya. In 
Sicily, however, the Spanish element became integrated with 
the North A frican,!2 while even with the appointment of Abi- 
Fihr the dependence of Arab Sicily on the Aghlabids remained 
nominal, and it conducted its affairs with a great measure of 
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autonomy. The coinage struck in Sicily in 835, however, bore 
the name of the Aghlabid ruler Ziyadat-Allah.13 
In 834 Abi-Fihr led an expedition against Castrogiovanni 
and aflcted loss¢s‘On the Byzantine force, which took refuge 
in-the-fortress: In 835 he made two other incursions into 
Byzantine territory. In theSecondjof these he captured Many 
prisoners, including many women and a son of the Byzantine 
patrician: He sent a detachment under one Muhammad b. 
Salim against Taormina; but at this juncture a revolt broke 
out in the main Arab army. The rebels killed Abii-Fihr and 
took refuge with the Byzantines.14 | 
After the assassination of Abu-Fihr, Ziyadat-Allah sent 
Fadl b. Ya‘qiib as the temporary governor of Sicily, under 
whom two incursions were made against the Byzantines, one 
in the region of Syracuse, and the other in that of Castro- 
giovanni. This appointment was, however, astop-gap arrange- 
ment; and after a few._months the.Aghlabid ruler appointed 
Abi-Fihr’s brother Abi-l-Aghlab Ibrahim b, “Abd-Atllali as 
the governor of the island. Ibrahim Was-a~person of great_ 
wisdom and political insight..He realised that the foremost 
logistic problem for the continuation of the Muslim conquest 
in Sicily was to build a navy with incendiary units that could 
hold its own against the Byzantine fleet. tis new navy mace 
an incursion on the Byzantine-held coast and seized several 
priserereraMtOThee ot his naval units landed at Pantellaria.15 
“In the meantime his land forces made two incursions into 
the environs of mount Etna in 835 and wage ee 
many prisoners that the ESRI! An Arab raid 
against the mountain fortress of Castelluccio was initially 
successful, but was later repulsed by the Byzantines. About 
the same time a naval unit commanded by Fadl b. Ya‘qiib 
ravaged the Eolianislands and took some fortresses, including 
Tindaro. If 837 Abi-l-Aghlab sent an expedition against 
Castrogiovanat “undér “Abd-as-Salam b. “Abd-al-Wahhab. 
The_Arabs entered the sty and took enormous booty, but 
could not take the citadel; a truce was arrived at and the 
Arab expedition left the city and returned 6 Palermo.17 
In 837 the Armenian Alexis Mousélé, the son-in-law of 
Theophilus, was appointed Byzantine governor of Sicily; but 
he was soon accused of treason and of intrigues with the 
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Arabs, ey was sepaliod to Consentinoplet 18 In n 838 the Arabs 
besieged the stronghold of Cefalu, situated forty-eight miles 
east of Palermo; but Byzantine reinforcements arrived and 
they had to lift the siege. 

On 11 June 838, the Aghlabid emir Ziyadat-Allah 1 died 
and was succeeded by his brother Abi-Jqal al-Aghlab b. 
Ibrahim (838-841 ). Fresh reinforcements were sent to Sicily. 
During 84 the towns of Platani, Caltabellotta, Corleone, and 
possibly Zfso Marineo and Geraci came to terms with the 
Arabs and surrendered. In 840-1 there was ae a raid in 
the neighbourhood of Castrogiovanni. By the end of the 
reign of Theophilus (842) the Arabs of Sicily had fully 
octlipied the Val di Mazara and forged an allianee-with 
Naples which lasted for almost half a century.!9In 842—3 the 

Arabs transferred their activity to the eastern part-ofthe 
island; and with help from Naples occupied Messina. With 
the capture of that port, they gained control of the Strait of 


Messina, and, as they already controlled the stretch -of-sea~ 


“between Sicily and Ifrigiyya, they were able to prevent the 
“Byzantine fleet from entering the western Mediterranéan.” In 
Bay the Arad forces prea oatast the Val di Noto and occu- 
pt Nodes In 846-7, Fadl b. Ja‘far, H€tOhqueror of 
Messina, Occupied Lentini.2! In 845, the empress Theodora, 
after concluding peace with the Arabs in the east, tried to 
improve the Byzantine position in Sicily and sent reinforce- 
ments from the distant theme of Charsianon, but these were 
defeated by the Arabs near Butera with heavy losses.22 In 
847-8 the Byzantines made an unsuccessful attempt to land 
at Mondello, eight miles from Palermo. In 848 there was a 
severe famine in Sicily, and it was probably because of this 
e ha agile th the south-east of the island surrendered 

to the Arabs on humiliating terms. The inhabitants gave up 
all their belongings to the victors who, as they retired, razed 
the walls of the city to the ground. In 849-50 the Arabs 
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generals, the most eminent of whom, Fadl b. Ja fay continued 


the war of conquest, occupied the whole & di Mazara, 

and made considerable headway in the rest of the island, so 

that only those Christian towns in the island which paid 
| i 


“‘ribute to the Muslims could feel secure.25~~ 


On his death Abu-l-Aghlab was succeeded by “Abbas b. 
Fadl, a man of fierce character with an established reputation 
as a military commander. He was chosen by the Arabs of 
Sicily as their leader, and later confirmed by the Aghlabid 
emir Muhammad 1 (841-856). In 852 “Abbas raided Calta- 
vuturo, in the northern part of the island, and took many 
prisoners. This was followed in 852-3 ‘by raids in the 
neighbourhood of other important towns including Catania, 
Syracuse and Noto. In 853 he besieged Butera for five months 
and took a large number of prisoners who were enslaved. 
Such slaves taken in war were used for agricultural labour in 
the Val di Mazara. During 857—8 the Arabs further ravaged 
the areas close to Syracuse, Taormina and other Byzantine 
towns. In 858 the fortress of Cefalu capitulated to the Arabs; 
its inhabitants were allowed to depart but the fortifications 


were destroyed. In January. 859 “A ‘Abbas at last occupied the” a 


fortress of Castrogiovanni, the Byzantine capital “of” al | 
Enormous booty was Obtained’ and the sons and dau 
of the Byzantine nobility were taken into captivity. ‘Abbas 
had a mosque built in the city. Someof-the-prisoners and 
spoils of war were sent to Ifrigqiyya, and thence to the court 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-61) in Baghdad.26 

The fall of Castrogiovanni led Michael 111 to despatch a 
arong Ketot SSL Ee aides tieomete PCB 
Kondomtytés;-which reached Syracuse in the autumn of 869. 
With thearrival of the Byzantine fléet several Sicilian fortresses. 


including Avola, Platani, Caltabellotta and Caltavuturo, 
which had earlier submitted to the Arabs rosé~ em. 


Ina pitched naval battle the Arabs inflicted a disastrous defeat 
on the Byzantines who lost a hundred chelandta. ‘Abbas then 


penetrated: into~the-town,-but-not-the fortress, of Castro- 
giovanni and after setting it on fire returned to Palermo.24 
—~Kbu-l-Ag January.851 after sixteen years 
of governorship. He was one of the ablest of Muslim adminis- 
trators in Sicily, yet paces Out of P Palermo leading 
an army. But he Se a and able | le lieutenant and 
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marched against the combined army of the fortresses that had 
revolted and defeated it near Cefalu. From that he turned his 
attention to colonising Castrogiovanni with Muslims and 
strengthening its fortifications; but in 861 returning from a 
successful expedition in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, he 
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fell ill and died and was buried at Caltagirone. As the Arab 
army departed, the Byzantines dug up and burnt his corpse.27 
He was one of the most brilliant Arab governors of the 
island. 

The Arabs of Sicily chose his uncle Ahmad b. Ya‘qub as 
their governor. This choice was ratified by the emir Ahmad b. 
Muhammad; but the Arabs of Sicily themselves deposed their 
new governor after a few months and instead chose the late 
"Abbas’s son “Abd-Allah. This choice was not approved by 
the Aghlabid"emir, who appointed Khafaja b: Sufyan to the 
post.23 He arrived iif Paléfio in 862. In the same year Khafaja’s 
son Mahmiid raided the neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was 
repulsed and returned to Palermo. In 863 Ziyadat-Allah 11 
succeeded his brother Ahmad as emir in Ifrigiyya and con- 
firmegKhafaja in the governorship of Sicily. ee 


ST SEF the Arabs.occupied the important and rich city of 
Noto; ater Scicli, situated in the south-eastern angle of 


land. In 865-afi Arab expedition advanced nearly to 
Syracuse, but Khafaja’s son Muhammad was ambushed by the 
Byzantines and lost a thousand men.29 In the following year 
Khafaja again led an expedition against Syracuse, but met with 
mo success, except that he occupied Troina. Near Etna a 
delegation from Taormina met him for peace talks. He sent 
his wife and his son Muhammad to negotiate a treaty with the 
citizens of that city; but the treaty concluded was soon broken 
and Muhammad was appointed by his father to chastise 
Taormina. Noto also revolted against the Arabs and was 
reoccupied. Ragusa was likewise forced to surrender again by 
a treaty which left a section Of-the population free and in 
possessiorrof its property, while those who had-resisted the 
Arabs were taki Captive with their possessions and livestock.3! 
In 867 Khafaja raided the neighbourhoods of Catania and 
Syracuse. Now, the Arab columns were active throughout 


Sicily 

ip 88 emperor Basileus sent a strong naval force to 
engage the’ Muslims in Sicily. _Khafaja’s son Muhammad in- 
flicted-acrushing defeat on the Byzantines near Syracuse, but 
was unable to take the city. He also failed to recapture Taor- 
mina in 869. The same year Syracuse was again besieged by 
Khafaja unsuccessfully. On his return to Palermo he was 
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assassinated by a Berber, and his son Muhammad was con- 
firmed-as-itisstccessor. 

In 69 Malta was occupied by an Arab force from Ifrigiyya 
commanded by an Aghlabid prince Ahmad b. “Umar. A Byzan- 
tine counter-offensive failed to recover that-island. because of 
iheisitlorcements sent from Sicily.byMuhammad b. Khafaja.33 
The latter was assassinated by the eunuchs of his palace in 871, 
and the Sicilian Arab notables chose one Muhammad b. Abi- 
Husayn as his successor; but this choice was rejected by the 
Aghlabid emir Abi-l-Gharaniq Muhammad 11 (863-75 ) who 
appointed Rabah b. Ya‘qub as governor. This last, however, 
died in the same year; and in 873 Abu-l-Gharaniq appointed 
to the command of the island his kinsman Abi-l- Abbas b. 
‘Abd-Allah, a cultivated person, well-versed in literature, a 
poet and a traditionist.34 He was replaced in the same year 
by another Aghlabid prince Abu-Malik Ahmad. 

The terrible emir, Ibrahim 11 b. Ahmad (875-902), who 
had succeeded his brother Abi-l-Gharaniq, appointed Ja far b. 
Muhammad to the governorship of the island, and his achieve- 
ment was to ravage the areas close to Rametta, Taormina and 
Catania and to besiege Syracuse. During the half century 
between the first siege of Syracuse by Asad b, al-Furat in 827 
and this siege by Ja‘far in 877, the population-of Syracuse had 
been much reduced by war, by pestilence and by emigration 


—_ 


to-more.secure Byzantine possessions.35 In this siege the 
citizens of Syracuse were so hard pressed that they were 


reduced to cannibalism, eating the corpses of the dead. The 
emperor Basileus sent reinforcements under Admiral Adrian, 


and for a time ofr, to lift the siege and return to Palermo. 


In the spring of 878, however, the siege was again resumed 


by the Arabs under-A’bii-"Isa b. Muhammad b. Qurhub with “\» 


ee . 
renewed vigour. On 2¥ Ma O d by 


—the Arabs. The story of this ancient Byzantine city’s fall, the 


massacre of its inhabitants, the looting of its riches, the destruc- 
tion of its fortifications and the sack and arson of its quarters 
has been narrated graphically by the monk Theodosius.* 

In the same year, shortly after the capture of Syracuse, 
Ja‘far b. Muhammad was killed in a palace conspiracy in which 
two Aghlabid princes were involved. His successor Husayn b. 
Rabah made an unsuccessful drive in the direction of Taormina 
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n 879. He was succeeded by Hasan b. ‘Abbas who in 881 In 902 Ibrahim 31, suspected by some historians of being 
yorously attempted to overrun what remained of Byzantine mentally disturbed,+1 abdicated from the high position of 
4 ~ —— 7 ; a - : : . a °e : < = 
Sicily, advancing first in the direction of Catania, then in that emir of Ifrigiyya and was succeeded by his son “‘Abd-Allah 11, 
laormina.3? During 881 and 882 the Muslims won several whom he replaced in the command of Sicily with the intention 
ctories, but suffered one disastrous defeat at the hands of the 


of personally leading the holy war against the Christians. 
During Ibrahim’s determined siege of Taormina, which led 

to its capture, the Byzantine garrison, losing all hope, slipped 
away by sea. Byzantine commanders, including the Lord High 
Admiral Eustathius Argyrus, have been accused by some 
Byzantine historians of criminal negligence, and even down- 
right treachery, though Eustathius was soon restored to favour 

by the emperor Leo Iv.42 After the capture of Taormina, 
Ibrahim had its population cruelly massacred and the city was ~™ 
set on fire.43 Ibrahim then moved to subdue the rest of Val ~ . > 
Demione. He sent various expeditions under his kinsmen and l= 
othér cOmmanders which reduced Mico, Aci and Rametta. He 

himself crossed the Strait of Messina for a raid into Calabria, 

and died while besieging Cosenza in 902. His death was hailed 

in Italy as a Divine déliverance.44 — 

By 902 practically the whole of Sicily was in Muslim hands.  * 
The-Muslim conquest of the island thus took nearly three- is 
quarters of a century. = 

Under thé-Aghlabids the direction of the Arab conquest 
was from west to east, from Mazara and Palermo eastward. 

The Arabs fought-with’vafying fortunes for four years until 
831. During the next ten years, 831 to 841, they strengthened 
their hold on the Val di Mazara where they founded their first 
colonies and transplanted slaves who worked on their agri- 
cultural holdings. During the next eighteen years, 841 to 859 
they subdued with much harder effort the fertile Val di Noto. 
From 860 onwards they seriously undertook the final phase of 


the conquest, that of the Val Demone, which they finally 
succeeded in occupying, in 902.45 


Exhausted by the civil wars of the eight-eighties Arab Sicily 
remained quiet during the last seven years of the Aghlabid rule, 
903-9, during which period it was ruled by five governors, 
the dast-of-whom_ Ahmad b. Abi-Husayn persecuted the 


Byzantines near Caltavuturo.3§ In the wake of this defeat 
Hasan b> Abbas Was replaced by Muhammad b. Fadl who 
tried to lead or send expeditions to almost every part, where 
the Christians had so far not surrendered. The regions of 
Catania, Taormina and Rametta bore the brunt during 8382 
and 883 Bburcoutd-norbe'subdued. In 885, the new governor 
Sawada b. Muhammad b. Khafaja led an offensive in the 
direction of Taormina, but failed to take that town. In 886—7 
civil war broke out between the Arabs and the Berbers. The 
rebels sent Sawada back to North Africa and elected-one-Abii- 
‘Abbas b. “Ali as their governor; but Ibrahim 11 despatched 
Sawada with a strong force to subdue the rebels in the island, 
which he did. In 889—90 Sawada again undertook an unsuc- 
cessful siege of Taormina. All was not well in the Muslim 
camp. The Muslims of Sicilian origin were rising against the 
governor and the new troops which had come from tfrrqryya. 
This uprising lasted from 889 to 894..In 891 Sawada was 
recalled and Muhammad b. Fad! once again appointed governor 
to bring the situation under control. Between 892 and 896 the 
Arabs in Sicily could make no significant advances against the 
Byzantine-held territory. Again in 898 there-was-imtermecirie 
conflict between the Arabs and the Berbers. 

Ibrahim 11 appointed Ahmad b. “Umar, a man of Aghlabid 
blood to the command of Sicily, but throughout 899 the civil 
strife continued. As Ahmad proved incapable of bringing the 
situation under control, Ibrahim 11 sent his own son “Abd- 
Allah, who had won renown for suppressing rebellions in 
lfrigiyya, at the head of a powerful -ferce to restore order in 
the island.2° The internal discord in Arab Sicily was taken 
advantage Of by the local Christian population of Val Demone, 
some of whom asserted their independence. The B tines 
had sent reinforcements to Taorminaand Regpio ln a aainer 
attack “Abd-Allah b.-Ibrahim-stermed—Reggio;~aecross the 
Strait of Messina, in June 901 and carried the war to the Italian 
mainiand.# 


. 


Christians of the island.46 


Only the Strait of Messina divided Sicily from southern 
Italy, and it was natural that the spearhead of the Arab 
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offensive should penetrate the southern provinces of the 
peninsula several times during the period of Aghlabid rule. 
It is thus appropriate at this point to study in some detail the 
Arab activity on the Italian mainland. After the Arabs had 
occupied about a third of Sicily, the Republic of Naples allied 
itselfwitl them against the Lombards ot Benevento ( 832-839). 
THis was the first encounter of the Lombards with the Arabs 
on themainland. Allied with the Neapolitans the Arabs attacked 
the Adriatic coast of Italy. They temporarily occupied Brindisi 
in 838, beating the Venetian fleet, and advanced along the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhenian coasts of Italy.47 

In 840 the Arabs of Sicily made another incursion in the 
Adriatic in the region of Istria. They sacked and burnt Osero 
in the island of Cherso. Emperor Theophilus appealed to the 
Venetians for help, and they sent a fleet of sixty ships for the 
relief of Taranto. This fleet was surprised and defeated by the 
Arabs who advanced further into the Adriatic as far as Ancona 
which they sagked and burat. They finally reached the mouth 
of the Po, near Adria, but could not make much headway. 
On the way back they inflicted further losses on the remnants 
of the Venetian fleet and entrenched themselves in Taranto. 

With the capture of Taranto, the Adriatic was more exposed 

to the Arab fleets. In 841 the dynast of Benevento, Radelchis, 
appealed to the Arabs for help against his adversary Sikenolf, 
through Pandon, the governor of Bari. The Arabs quickly 
accepted the invitation and took possession of Bari, Sikenolt 
appealed to the Arabs of Crete against their cO-religionists of 
Sicily and Radelchis, but without much result.” 

Byzantine naval power revived in the second half of the 
ninth century under the Macedonian dynasty, and they were 
able to regain some of their lost possessions in southern Italy. 
Between 841 and 866 there was no significant Arab penetration 
of the Adriatic, though the Arabs remained in possession of 
Bari and Brindisi. Warlike Maradites were settled by the 
Byzantine government in the new themes of Cephallenia and 
Dyrrhachium as a check against Arab bases in southern Italy.50 
This, however, did not stop Arab activity in other Italian 
theatres of war. In 845 a rift developed between the Arabs 
and their Neapolitan allies over the island of Ponza and the 
Arab bridgehead in the southern part of the Gulf of Salerno. 
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The Arabs were expelled from their positions when elements 
from Amalfi, Gaeta and Sorrento supported the Neapolitans. 
The Arabs counter-attacked and occupied-Miseno.5! 

In 846 the-Arabs appeared at the mouth of the Tiber and 


approached Rome. Though earlier popes had foreseen the Atab-= 


danger,and-Gregory 1v (827-844) had fortified the mouth of 
the Tiber and constructed a fortress at Ostia, the Arab fleet 
was able to force its way past Ostia, and an Arab force marched 
towards Civitavecchia, while another vanquished the papal 
garrison at Nova Ostia. This was not a major, or evena planned 
invasion, but just an adventurous incursion on anlarge-scale, 
attracted by the fame of the wealth of the holy. city..The gr 


which saddened the whole of Christendom.+2 Either the” 

did not seriously try to take Rome, however, or the Romans 
defended themselves successfully, for the Arabs turned-south 
towards Benevento, sacked Fondi and besieged Gaeta. Louis 
(the future emperor)~attived in southerty Ttaly to fight the 
Arabs and was joined by Cesare, the son of the Consul of 
Naples. The Arabs defeated Louis and made peace with 
Cesare, but on the way back their fleet was dispersed and 
destroyed by a severe storm. A large number of Arabs were 


various points in the Mediterranean. T 
cae durable footholds whic 

DIREC lon 

Despite the efforts of the Frankish emperor Louis 11 and 
the Lombard princes, Apulia remained in Arab occupation 
itom 849 to 866. This occupation was based on a Taranto-Bari 
axis, At Bari Mufarraj b. Sallam asserted_his. independence, 
occupied forty-eight fortresses in Apulia and raided Neapolitan 


onan 


was not successful. In 858 the Arabs of Bari raided the territory 
of Benevento again, and a new Frankish army, which came 
(0 that city’s help was defeated. The Arabs penetrated Cam- 
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church of St Peter was pillaged and suffered damage, an a | 
Arab 
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bagna and devastated the suburbs of Naples. They occupied 
Venatro and the \ alle ot the Voiturno. In 859 Prince Adelchis 


| Benevento had to pay them tnbute. In 866 Louis 11 made 
another effort to deal with the Arabs of Bari, but, though he 
occupied Matera, Venosa and Canosa, he again failed to take 


? 


voy Of 
vain 


Towards the end of the reign of the Byzantine emperor 
Michael 111, in $66, the Arabs sailed up the Adriatic and 
besieged Ragusa on the Dalmatian coast for fifteen months. 
The city was saved by a fleet of 100 vessels commanded by 
Nicetas Oryphas. The Byzantine emperor Basil 1 entered into 
j treaty of alliance with Louis 11 who was striving to push the 
\rabs out of Apulia, and in 869 sent a fleet of 400 vessels to 
nis help. The siege of Bani by Louis in that year, however, 
was again unsuccessful; and the ‘sultan’ of Bari raided Apulia 
as far as Gargano. Id 871, however, Louis finally succeeded 
ip occupying Bari and @esriving the Arabs of that powerful 
base on The Hiltnland.* 

The Aghlabid emir Abi-l-Ghariniq, who had appointed 
Rabah b. Ya'gib as governor of Sicily, also appointed his 
brother ‘Abd-Allah as governor of the Muslim possessions in 
southern Italy, Landing at Taranto in 871 he sent expeditions 
o several digections, He himself besieged Salerno, but died in 
the course of operations, The siege continued for some time 
after his death, and was raised only in 872 when the Arab 
forces had to fall back on Calabria. The Lombards who had 
taken Lowis 11 prisoner, restored him to freedom in face of 
Arab danger. Though he departed from southern Italy and 
died in 875, it was due to his counter-offensive that the 
\luslims were prevented from conquering a sizeable part of 
Ipaiy. 


After $2 the Arabs led offensives in various directions and 
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ijelcis feared Byzantine tutelage and came to terms with 

ie Arabs, The Byzantines, nevertheless, succeeded in occupy- 

i Bar, After 875 one can distinguish two different series of 
\usim military activities in southern Italy. In the gulf of 
Taranto they were on the defensive against the Byzantines; but 

a the gulls of Salerno, Naples and Gaeta they still had the 

nitative, In 876 Arab bands again wrought desolation in the 

reighbourhood of Rome. Even as late as 880 Atanasio, the 

bishop of Naples, invited an Arab force to come to his aid, 

and when this led to havoc in southern Italy Pope John viii 

lad to pronounce an anathema against him. The pope had 

earlier detached Amalfi, Capua and Salerno from their alliances 
vith the Arabs; and in 881 Naples also yielded to his pressure. 
In the same year, however, the Arabs of Sepino, in alliance 
vith Count Guy of Spoleto, overran the towns of Isernia 
and Bojano, and occupied once more the high valley of the 
Volturno, 

In the meantime in 880 a strong Byzantine force occupied 
Taranto. Between 881 and 886 Byzantine suzerainty was re- 
asserted over the whole of Calabria and a part of Apulia, The 
Byzantine reoccupation of Calabria, apart from the valley of 
Crati, took place after 883 with the campaigns of Nicephorus 
Phocas, The Arabs of Agropolis and Garigliano, with the help 
of Naples, fought against the Byzantines at Santa Severina and 
ravaged the territory of Guaimar. The Prince of Salerno 
appealed for help to the Byzantines and accepted their suzer- 
anty, In 888-9 the Arabs ot Sicily-battered-a-Byzantine fleet 
near RegGf, trom which the inhabitants fled in panic; but the 

‘Byrantine admiral counter-attacked and took prisoner the 
Arab commander, Mujbir b. Ibrahim, 


As we have seen, the last Arab attacks on south Italy during 
Aghlabid times were tye Rehab prince ‘Abd 
areas ay in.gor and by his father, the ex-emir 

rihim 11 who died while best iy Coser 9 In |f 


‘ntrast tothe gradual occupation of Sicily, the Arabincursions. 9 
— vr . 

into souttierh Italy anid their settlements there do not NN 

ity defifite plan or policy ot permanent conqu ee) 


ltyely military.and navabadventures. 


three times Prince Adelchis of Benevento and his Lombard 
moops faced them unsuccessfully. In 875, after the death of 
Louis 11, 2 Muslim fleet, either from Sicily or Crete, made a 
vovage up the Adriatic as far as Grado, and on its way back 
set fire to Comacchio. New reinforcements under ‘Uthman, 
the commander in Taranto, raided the environs of Benevento, 


and occupied the towns of Telese and Alife in the valley of icy under the ids. was, inhabited by a mixture of 
te Voltuno. The Lombards asked for Byzantine help, but many differentpeoplesyaraces and religious persuasions, 
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pagna and devastated the suburbs of Naples. They occupied 
Venafro and the valley of the Volturno. In 859 Prince Adelchis 
of Benevento had to pay them tribute. In 866 Louis 11 made 
another eftort to deal with the Arabs of Bari, but, though he 
occupied Matera, Venosa and Canosa, he again failed to take 
Bari.s5 

Towards the end of the reign of the Byzantine emperor 
Michael 111, in 866, the Arabs sailed up the Adriatic and 
besieged Ragusa on the Dalmatian coast for fifteen months. 
The city was saved by a fleet of 100 vessels commanded by 
Nicetas Oryphas. The Byzantine emperor Basil 1 entered into 
a treaty of alliance with Louis 11 who was striving to push the 
Arabs out of Apulia, and in 869 sent a fleet of 400 vessels to 
his help.5¢ The siege of Bari by Louis in that year, however, 
was again unsuccessful; and the ‘sultan’ of Bari raided Apulia 
as far as Gargano. Iq 871, however, Louis finally succeeded 
in occupying Bari and@épriving the Arabs of that powerful 
base on thé Wialnland.s7 

The Aghlabid emir Abi-l-Gharaniq, who had appointed 
Rabah b. Ya'qiib as governor of Sicily, also appointed his 
brother “Abd-Allah as governor of the Muslim possessions in 
southern Italy. Landing at Taranto in 871 he sent expeditions 
in several directions. He himself besieged Salerno, but died in 
the course of operations. The siege continued for some time 
after his death, and was raised only in 872 when the Arab 
forces had to fall back on Calabria. The Lombards who had 
taken Louis 11 prisoner, restored him to freedom in face of 
Arab danger.s8 Though he departed from southern Italy and 
died in 875, it was due to his counter-offensive that the 
Muslims were prevented from conquering a sizeable part of 
Italy. 

After 872 the Arabs led offensives in various directions and 
three times Prince Adelchis of Benevento and his Lombard 
troops faced them unsuccessfully. In 875, after the death of 
Louis 11, 2 Muslim fleet, either from Sicily or Crete, made a 
voyage up the Adriatic as far as Grado, and on its way back 
set fire to Comacchio. New reinforcements under ‘Uthman, 
the commander in Taranto, raided the environs of Benevento, 
and occupied the towns of Telese and Alife in the valley of 
the Volturno. The Lombards asked for Byzantine help, but 
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idelchis feared Byzantine tutelage and came to terms with 
the Arabs. The Byzantines, nevertheless, succeeded in occupy- 
ig Bari. After 875 one can distinguish two different series of 
\uslim military activities in southern Italy. In the gulf of 
Taranto they were on the defensive against the Byzantines; but 
in the gulfs of Salerno, Naples and Gaeta they still had the 
initiative. In 876 Arab bands again wrought desolation in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Even as late as 880 Atanasio, the 
bishop of Naples, invited an Arab force to come to his aid, 
and when this led to havoc in southern Italy Pope John vi11 
had to pronounce an anathema against him. The pope had 
earlier detached Amalfi, Capua and Salerno from their alliances 
with the Arabs; and in 881 Naples also yielded to his pressure. 
In the same year, however, the Arabs of Sepino, in alliance 
with Count Guy of Spoleto, overran the towns of Isernia 
and Bojano, and occupied once more the high valley of the 
Volturno.59 

In the meantime in 880 a strong Byzantine force occupied 
Taranto. Between 881 and 886 Byzantine suzerainty was re- 
asserted over the whole of Calabria and a part of Apulia. The 
Byzantine reoccupation of Calabria, apart from the valley of 
Crati, took place after 883 with the campaigns of Nicephorus 
Phocas. The Arabs of Agropolis and Garigliano, with the help 
of Naples, fought against the Byzantines at Santa Severina and 
ravaged the territory of Guaimar. The Prince of Salerno 
appealed for help to the Byzantines and accepted their suzer- 


ainty. In 888-9 the Arabs.of Sicily-battered-a-Byzantine fleet 
near Reg@f6, trom which the inhabitants fled in panic; but the 

“Byzantine-admiral counter-attacked and took prisoner the 
Arab commander, Mujbir b. Ibrahim.0 


As we have seen, the last Arab attacks on south Italy during 
Aghlabid times were iat-in—the-AGHLEBid prince. ‘abd. 
te whorsackéd Reggio in 901 and By his Tater fhe excefnir 
orahim 11 who died while besiéging” Cosenza in_902..In_ 
“Contrast to the gradual occupation of Sicily, the Arab incursions,» 
érn Italy and their settlements O not al // 
iny-defifiite plan or policy of permanent conquest,-and-were / 
‘Jatgely militaryand naval-adventures. 
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= ans, Christian and Muslim, Greeks, Lombards, sin s, 
Arabs, Berbers and even some Persians and Negroes. The 
Arabs formed” the ruling élite. Next in importance and in 
turbulence were the Berbers, who had played a considerable 
role in the conquest of the island. They were especially 
numerous at Girgenti and in certain parts of Val di Mazara, 
and from time to time rose against the Arabs in civil strife. 
\37The Christians who formed the majority of the islands 
nopulation can be divided intd four tategories, those who 
remained more or less independents-those who paid tribute, 
the vassals and the slaves. WhiléByzantine resistance lasted, 
the Christians of independent areas acknowledged Byzantine 
suzerainty. The tributary Christian communities who had 
treaties with the Arab state paid jer ya or Kharaj to it. Usually 
the tributary treaties were eet ten year periods. The 
remaining Christian population or ‘yassals’, who lived in the 
areas directly administered by the Muslims, were r egarded as 
dhimmis (protected minorities) and had the same 0 ligations 
aril Privileges WS tHE protected minorities in other parts of the 
world of Islam in that age, Their personal disputes were 
decided among themselves by their own law, though in disputes 
where one of the two parties was a Muslim, Muslim law was 
applied. They had security of property and freedom of 
worship, but they could not speak irreverently of the Qur'an 
or the Prophet or Islam, nor could they insult a Muslim 
woman or convert a Muslim to Christianity. The fourth 
class of Christians, the slaves, consisted of three categories; 
those taken prisoner in war or raids, those who were sold 
by.-Christians or Muslims as slaves, and the agricultural 
labourers. 

The Christian population of Sicily which lived under the 
Muslims felt less aggrieved than that which lived on the main- 
land under the Lombards or the Franks. Christian slaves often 
accepted. Islam-in.the hope of better..treatment..armanu- 
mission. In Valdi(Mazara where slaves abounded, 


progressed swiftly, Off'the other hand in Val diNotg during 
the century from about 850 950. Christianity remained 
Grmly_entrenched. Bese overwhelmingly 

until the Norman Cohquest. Nevertheless, during 
the tenth and the eleventh centuries under the Kalbites, the 
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Muslims came to form a sizeable percentage of the population 
of the island. 63 

Under the Aghlabids the Arab governor of Sicily, who was 
known by the designation of amir or walt OF salub, enjoyed 
pat freedom. He made war or peace according to his own 

ecision, and divided the booty of war, The coins struck in 
Sicily in the early phase bear the names of the governor of 
Sicily and the ruling Aghlabid emir; but the later coins bear 
the names of the Aghlabid rulers only. This might indicate 
that, while the earlier governors minted coins in Sicily, later 
coins were minted in North Africa, and thence brought into 
the island.S In the Friday khutha (sermon) the name of the 
Aghlabid emir was read together with that of the “Abbasid 
caliph in Baghdad. 

Government and administrative departments were exactly 
of the same pattern and structure as those departments in 
other Muslim lands in that age. There were also the same kind 
of le bodies, as in North Africa. Ace body was 


Seo 


struction and repair of aqueducts, wells and mosques, and also 
helped indigent travellers.65 Taxation was lower than under 
the Byzantines. The tax a had earlier 
hindered agriculture was removed; and a land tax system was 
introduced which made i it ‘disadvantageous to.leaye cultivable 
land uncultivated. 

Land property in Aghlabid Sicily was-of-for ‘ first 


,? th property that fully belonged to a Muslim wey | 


“version, by grant or by cultivation; secondly the property 
belonging to a non-Muslim on which-he’paid kharaj; 
oy property bound by perpetual payment of kharay, 
tive of-whether it belonged to a Muslim or a non- 


Muslim; and er e state property which was pronounced 
inalienable. T fuSlim occupation brought-about profound 


changes in the po \stitution and distribution of rural property 
in Sicily. Ant ta sleet prant system was introduced fo 


the benefit of y. The laid left by the Christians or 
taken from “em bec the property of the state, and was 
assigned to the corps of the Arab jund (army ) in various parts, 
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In 909) the Aghlabid rule came to an end with the Fatimid 
revolution. The Fatimids were Ismaili Shiis and claiftied 
descént from the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and her husband 
‘Ali. Abi-‘Abd-Allah, a Fatimid missionary, won over the 
Kutama Berbers, and with their help the first Fatimid caliph 
‘Ubayd-Allah al-Mahdi was installed as the ruler of Ifrigiyya. 
Many Sunni Muslims belonging to the élite of the Aghlabid 
court took refuge in Sicily.! 

In Sicily a former deposed governor of the island, ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad b. Abi-l-Fawaris, championed the Fatimid cause and 
became leader of the pro-Fatimid faction, which defeated the 
pro-Aghlabid faction and arrested the governor Ahmad b. 
Abi-Husayn. “Ali b. Ahmad was confirmed as governor by the 
Fatimid al-Mahdi “Ubayd-Allah, but was soon déposed and 
replaced by a more trustworthy lieutenant of the Fatimids, 
Hasan b. Ahmad, better known as Ibn-Abi-Khinzir, in 910.2 
The new gadi Ishaq b. Abi-l-Minhal proclaimed” al=Mfahidi’s 
name in the khutba (sermon) at Palermo. Fatimid rule was 
thus established in Sicily in practice as well as in theory. 

In 911) Ibn-Abi-Khinzir led an expedition against Val 


Demone where Christians had risen in revolt. In 912 there 


was an uprising against him, y have had a sectarian 
background. The Mahdi tactfully pardoned the rebels, accepted 
the removal of Ibn-Abi-Khinzir and appointed one ‘Ali b. 
‘Umar al-Balawi to the command of Sicily.3 

In 912—13 the Arab nobility was in a position of great power 
in Palermo. Among them was a rich nobleman Ziyadat-Allah 
b. Qurhub, belonging to a family closely associated with the 
Aghlabid house. ingiapte was an anti-Fat atimid Arab up- 


a 


rising in Palermo, which led to a similar uprising among t 
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Berbers of Girgenti. The Arabs aa the Baber joined hands 
in electing Ibn-Qurhub as their leadérand emir of Sicily. For 
a short while Ibn-Qurhub gave Sicily a firm, popular and 
orthodox Sunni administration. The Ehutha was read in the 
name of the “Abbasid caliph al-Muatadir (908—932) who sent 
him a diploma of investiture, legitimising him as emir. There 
was an influx of Maliki refugees from Ifrigiyya into the 
island. 

In 914 Ibn-Qurhub’s naval force defeated a Fatimid flotilla 
near the very coast of North Africa. In 915-16 he sent an 
expedition against the Italian mainland, but though his naval 
detachment was shipwrecked, Eustathius, the Byzantine 
strategus of Calabria, agreed to pay tribute to him. Just when 
his regime seemed to be gaining stability and some power, 
however, a Berber revolt broke out against him at Girgenti 
and spread to other parts. The rebels appealed to the Fatimid 
al-Mahdi for support; Ibn-Qurhub was captured and sent to 
the Mahdi, who reproached him. Ibn-Qurhub’s answer was 
that the Sicilians had raised him to office and then deposed 
him, in both cases in spite of himself. He was, however, 
executed.‘ 

The Arabs and Berbers, who had revolted against Ibn- 
Qurhub, were still turbulent and arrogant in their dealings 
with Fatimid authority. The Mahdiappointed Abi-Sa ‘id Miisa 
ad-Dayf at the head of a large force of the Kutama Berbers 
who had raised the Fatimid house to power and who were 
the backbone of its army. These Berbers brought-Palermo, 
Girgenti and the rest of the island firmly-under control, sup- 
pressing alfwesistance brutally. After Abi-Sa id had entered 
Palermo in 917 the ring-leaders of the rebellion were rounded 
up and sent tthe Fatimid capital Mahdiyya. He then pro- 
claimed a general amnesty. Muslim Sicily’s independence, 
which seemed a reality under Ibn-Qurhub; was crushed, and 
Fatimid sovereignty was firmly established. HiS"work done 
Abii-Sa'id returned to Ifrigiyya, leaving the island in the hands 
of the new governor Salim b. Rashid.s 

Salim ruled Sicily for twenty years from 917 to 937 with 
diluted authority. In the meantime al-Mahdi ‘Ubayd-Allah 
died in 934 and was succeeded by his son al-Qa’im ( 934-946). 

The Fatimid policy in this period was one of 
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and tolerance. Isma‘ili propaganda continued but with great 
tact.6 Most of the Christian towns were left in peace. In 
administration the government was divided into two offices, 

the first dealing with war and law and order, the second with 
other spheres of internal'administration and jurisdiction, There 
was a general capfait of the constabulary as well as a local chief 
of the Kutama Berbers in Sicily.7 

In 937 arevolt broke out in Girgenti. This was followed by 
a revolt-in Palermo and uprisings throughout the island. 
Notables of Sicily wrote to al-Qa’im that they were loyal to 
his authority as the caliph, but that they could no longer bear 
the tyranny of Salim. Al-Qa’im accepted their petition and 
replaced Salim by a more amiable governor Khalil b. Ishaq... 

It was this new governor who founded the fortified suburb? 
of al-Khalisa near Palermo on the model of the Fatimid capital’ 
Mahdiyyas Tt was to become the focus of the establishment, 
with the residence of the governor and the centre for his civil 
and military departments. It contained the arsenal of the 
Sicilian capital, the official building, the prison and all the 
machinery of the government of the island. 

In 938 Khalil moved against Girgenti and besieged it un- 
successfully for eight months. As he imposed new taxes, 
Muslim settlements in Mazara followed the example of Girgenti 
and rose in revolt. By one account, the rebels asked help from 
Byzantium. In 939 Khalil was able to occupy Mazara; and in 
940 forced Girgenti to surrender. Once again the Fatimid writ 
ran throughout the island. His W shed, Khalil 


~ returned to Ifriqiya in the following year, leaving behind him 


to administer the island two lieutenants, Ibn-al-Kifi and Ibn- 
‘Attaf, neither of whom had the title of governor. 

The Kharijite revolt of Abi-Yazid from 943 to 947, which 
threatened Fatimid rule in Ifrigiyya, had its indirect reper- 
cisions in Sicily. On the one hand, as city after city fell into 
the hands of Abii-Yazid, some pro-Fatimid elements sought 
refuge in Sicily. On the other hand, in the southern part of 
the island there was an uprising among Berber adventurers, 
and several towns declined to pay tribute or EET Atter the 
defeat of Abi=Yazid and the final tritimplf of Fatimid power 


in Ifriqiya, the new caliph al-Mansiir ( (946-953) appointed 
Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Kalbr as governor to th the e rebels i in 
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pei island. With him a new chapter begins! in the history of the 
sia ind. 

Turning now to the mainland during this period, one has 
to take brief notice of the activity of the Spanish Arab adven- 
turers who in 891 planted a colony at Fraxinetum ( Garde- 
Frei net) near Nice, which spread into the interior in the first 
decade of the tenth century. In 911 the Bishop of Narbonne, 
a was called to Rome, could not start back because the 
passes of the Alps were controlled by these Arab freebooters. 
From time to time they also sw ooped down into the plains of 
Piedmont.!° They remained a threat to neighbouring regions 
until 940, and were not finally expelled from Fraxinetum until 

972 OF 973. 

Further south Garigliano was the main stronghold of Arab 
raids in Campagna. In 905 the Arabs at Garigliano attacked 
Cope: then in alliance with Naples. During the first decade of 

tenth century the Arabs reappeared in the neighbourhood 
of 7aaem occupied the Sabine and the towns of Narni, Orte 
and Nepi. These Arab bands were from Garigliano, possibly 
also from Sepino and Bojano. Because of the firm occupation 
of southern Italy by the Byzantines, the Arab raiders were 
flected towards central Italy. The Byzantines now imposed 
eir suzerainty on the Duke of Naples, forcing him to give 
up Naples’ traditional, though intermittent, association with 
the Arabs. In 915 the Byzantine strategus Nicholas Picnigli 
and his allies from the Italian maritime states converged upon 
Garigliano and occupied it. The capture of that town meant 
the end of the last Arab colony on the Tyrrhenian coast; 
and Campagna and Central Italy became safe from Arab 
attacks. 

Calabria, however, still remained exposed to the Arabs by 
sea. Once Fatimid authority was firmly.established in Sicily, 
raids from that island became frequent; but these raids were 
hit and rin adventures; not designed to gain permanent foot- 
holds. The Byzantine strategus of Calabria, Eustathius, bought 
peace with the Arabs in 918 by paying them 22,000 coins of 
gold. His successor John Muzalon (or Bizalon) had to levy 
extra taxes to raise the money to pay the tribute, and this 
provoked a revolt in which he was assassinated.!2 In 925-6 
Sicilian flotillas reinforced by some units from Ifrigiyya raided 
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the coasts a; Lombardy and Calabria. The territory of Salerno 
and Naples was raided in 929, and that of Genoa in 935. 

In Sicily under the early Fatimids there was not much 
change in the demographic map of the island. The density of 
the Muslim. population was still in the Val di Mazara."Neéw 
Muslim immigrants were artisans, soldiers and refugees. The 
population included free men, vassals and slaves. The Christian 
population was still well entrenched in the eastern part of the 
island, especially Val Demone.!3 Jawhar, the famous slave- 
general of the Fatimids, who extended Fatimid rule over 
practically the whole of North Africa and in 969 conquered 
Egypt, was of Sicilian-Byzantine origin. Sicilian Muslims rose 
to high positions in the Fatimid administration in Ifriqiyya. 
Among them was Abi-l-Fat’h, the mutawa//i of Tripoli. One 
of the leaders of the Fatimid army against the Kharijite rebel 
Abi-Yazid was Bushra, a Sicilian.!4 
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In 947 the Banii't-Tabari, a noble tribe of Persian origin in 
Palefiiid, Pose-agamst-thn=Attaf and it was to deal with this 
sitiiation that Hasan b. “Ali al-Kalbi was sent from Ifriqiyya. 
This governorship led to the foundation of the semi- 
independent dynasty of the Kalbites which ruled”the”island 
for over ninety years.! | 
After bringing tlie situation in the island under control 
Hasan invaded the Italian mainland twice, in 950 and 952, as 
we shall see later. On the death of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mansiir and the accession of his son al-Muizz (953-975) 
Hasan went back to Mahdiyya to attend the Fatimid court, 
leaving the government of Sicily in the hands of his son 
Ahmad b. Hasan. In the Fatimid service, Hasan and a flotilla 
from Sicily took part in the raid against Almeria in Umayyad 
Spain. In 958 he joined hands with his brother in his Italian 
campaign. In 962-3 Ahmad b. Hasan undertook the definitive 
subjugation of the mountainous region south of Messina where 
several Christian towns had survived in semi-independence. 
These towfis were niow forced to pay srya and Arab colonies 
were planted in their midst. In the course of these operations 
Ahmad, aided by his cousin Hasan b. “Ammar, turned aside 
to lay siege to Taormina, which had shaken off Arab rule. 
The siege lasted for seven-and-a-half months until the sur- 
render of the citadel in December 962. The citizens had to 
give up their property, but their lives were spared, though 
many were taken into slavery. Taormina was renamed al- 
Mu'izziyya in honour of the Fatimid caliph. 
The Christians of Rametta appealed to the Byzantine 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas who sent a powerful force for 
their relief, consisting of Armenian, Russian, and Thracian 
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troops under the command of the eunuch Nicetas. Ahmad 
appealed to al-Mu'izz for reinforcements, and a strong force 
of Arab and Berber troops was sent under his father Hasan. 
The Byzantines who had landed near Messina suffered a 
disastrous defeat both by land and sea; Nicetas was made 
prisoner and sent to Ifrigiyya. Rametta was taken by storm 
by the Arabs in 965; but during the siege Hasan, the founder 
of the Kalbite dynasty, had died.3 

As late as 969 the Fatimids had no intention of installing the 
Kalbite family permanently as hereditary governors of Sicily. 
After a governorship of more than sixteen years Ahmad b. 
Hasan was recalled to Ifrigiyya with all members of the Kalbite 
family, as well as its clients, dependents and retainers. The 

government of the island was entrusted to Ya ish, a freedman 

of Hasan. This led, however, to disorders in Sicily, the main 

victims of which were the Kutama Berbers. Al-Mu izz had to 

recall Ya'ish and to send Abi-l-Qasim “Ali b. Hasan to the 

island as the deputy of his brother Ahmad. Ahmad, however, 

died a few months later and Abi-l-Qasim was confirmed as 

governor in his own right in 970. Kalbite rule was thus im- 

plicitly recognised as hereditary by the Fatimid sovereigns. In 

972 al-Mu'izz transferred the Fatimid capital to Cairo; and 

this meant in practice, though not in theory, much more 
independence for the Kalbites in Sicily. Buliikkin, the Zirid 

lieutenant of the Fatimid caliphate in Iftigiyya, was given no 
jurisdiction over Sicily. Other factors leading to the consolida- 
tion of the Kalbite dynasty in Sicily were the general satis- 
faction of the Muslim population with the comparative 
tranquillity in the island, the expansion of Muslim colonies, 
and the need of the Fatimids for a loyal dependency in Sicily, 
whose ruler might be useful to them in their naval enterprises 
and to whom they could grant internal independence as they 
did to the Zirids in Ifrigiyya in 972. On their part, the Kalbites 
remained impeccably loyal to the Fatimids and received titles 
of honour from them.! 

On the death of Abii-l-Qasim in the Italian campaign, the 
notables of Sicily elected his son Jabir as their emir, and he 
was confirmed by the Fatimid caliph al-'Aziz (975-996). 
Jabir lacked the calibre and the administrative ability of his 
father and his uncle. He was soon deposed by the Sicilians 
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Al- Aziz next appointed another Kalbite, Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
to rule Sicily. Arriving itt 983 Ja‘far.get the affairs of the land 
iY Grder, and worked towards restOring its prosperity. He was 
respected by the Sicilian élite for his leasming and by the 
commen-man.for his generosity. He died in 986, and was 
succeeded by his brother Abd-Allah b. Muhammad, who also 
died in 986 after an uneventful reign. He had during his life- 
time nominated his own son Abu-l-Futah Yusuf as his suc- 
cessor, and Yiisuf’s nomination was confirmed by al-‘Aziz, 
who also bestowed upon him the title of Thigat-ad-dawla. 
Yisut’s rule was efficient and peaceful and he made some 
i e : . " . 
incursions into Byzantine territory in southern Italy. He gained 
a reputation for magnanimity and justice.s His own and his 
court’s culture is reflected TirtheHrerature.of the period. 

In 998 Yiisuf became incapacitated by a stroke and his son 
Ja far succeeded him, receiving from the Fatimid al-Hakim 
(996—1021) the titles of Taj-ad-dawla and Sayf-al-milla; but 
in fact he was more independent of the Fatimids than his 
predecessors. He had his own vizier and 4ajié (chamberlain ) 
like any other independent Muslim monarch; and the poets of 
his reign called their patron malk (king) in their panegyrics. 
Though well educated, Ja‘far did not possess the qualities or 
the intellect of his father. He was indolent, avaricious and 
cruel, and the decline of the Kalbitem ins 
with him. In 1015 his brother “Alf-bz-Y0Suf rose in revolt 
against him with the help of Berbers and Negro slaves. The 
revolt was suppressed and much to the distress of his ailing 
father Yiisuf, “Ali was executed. A ten per cent tax was imposed 
on grain and fruit. This was followed by an uprising in Palermo 
in 1019. At this juncture his paralysed father Yasuf intervened, 
pacified the insurgents, deposed Ja‘far and replaced him by his 
other son Ahmad, commonly known as al-Ak’hal.6 

At his accession Ahmad al-Ak’hal received from al-Hakim 
the ceremonial title of Ta’yid-ad-dawla. At this point the 
emperor Basil 11 having defeated the Bulgars and re-established 
Byzantine authority in the Balkans, appointed Bojaonnes to 
deal with the Arabs of Sicily. The latter fortified Reggio and 
landed at Messina. The Zirid al-Mu‘izz offered support to al- 
Ak’hal, but his flotilla was wrecked in a storm. Byzantine naval 
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reinforcements under Orestes were defeated near Reggio by 
the Arabs. Between 1026 and 1035 the combined Zirid and 
Kalbite fleets carried out raids against Byzantine territories 
including Illyria, some Greek islands and even the coast of 
Thrace; and by 1035 the Byzantines were ready to treat for 
peace.7 

In the same year the Kalbite-Zirid alliance broke up. The 
leader of a revolt in Sicily, one Abu-Hats, sought help from 
the Zirids, and al-Mu‘izz sent an expeditionary force to support 


+H rebels. In 1038 al-Ak’hal was defeated and executed. For 


a time the Zirids seem to have had considerable influence in 
the island, but other political and military factors were also 
present, while on the horizon were the Byzantines and beyond 
them the Normans. In 1037—8 the Byzantines invaded Messina 
with a powerful force and were joined by an estimated 15,000 
Sicilian Christians. The Byzantine general Maniakes had 
already distinguished himself in the wars in-Sytia between 
1030 and 1034. Messina was Soon occupied butit took Maniakes» 
two years-to gain a firm foot-hold, despite the assistance of 
some Russians and several hundred Normans, including Harold: 
Hardrada, hero of Scandinavian sagas.8 A victory at Rametta® 
led to the occupation of about a dozen towns, while after 
another significant victory ar TFOITaTH YO most of the towns 
around Etnacame into his hands.Owing to courtintrigues, how- 
ever, Maniakes was recalled to Constantinople and imprisoned. 
The generals who succeeded him were less than a match for 
the Arabs who by 1042 had regained almost all the lost terri- 
tory. This Arab counter-offensive against the Byzantines was 
organised and led by the Kalbite prince Hasan as-Samsam.9 
During the Kalbite period, Sicilian and other Arab naval 
and military activity against southern Italy continued though 
without achieving any permanent result. Hasan b. ‘Ali the 
founder of the Kalbite dynasty, aided by an auxiliary force 
from Ifriqiyya, besieged Reggio and almost penetrated its 
defences. He then moved towards the north-east and laid siege 
to Gerace which bought peace by offering to pay tribute. 
Then, pushing aside a Byzantine force, he reached the valley 
of Crati and besieged Cassano which also agreed to pay 
tribute. After this he returned to Messina, but again invaded 
Calabria in 952, inflicting a severe defeat on the Byzantine 
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army, Whose commander Malakenus was killed Hasan then 


proceeded to besiege Gerace, but raised the siege after the 
arrival of a Byzantine embassy led by John Pilatus and the 


conclusion of a peace. Among other terms the Paine 


path the construction of a mosque at Reggio. Minor Ara 
raids continued even after the peace, and from time to time 


the inhabitants of some coastal towns in Calabria had to seek 
refuge in the interior.!0 

Hasan’s brother “Ammar invaded Calabria in 956; but in 
the meantime a Byzantine force had attacked Sicily, taken 
Termini, situated only twenty-four miles from Palermo, and 
threatened Mazara, Two years later Hasan joined his brother 
in a counter-attack in Calabria, and together they challenged 
the Byzantine fleet at Otranto, About the same time a Muslim 
flotilla attacked Naples, and, though it failed to capture the 


city, gained much booty. In 961 peace was again concluded 


After the defeat of Nicetas in 964 a decade of peace between 
the Byzantines and the Fatimids followed, It was broken by 
the Byzantine occupation of Messina, which was reoccupied by 
the Kalbite emir Abi-!-Qisim in 976. He then pushed on into 
Calabria and advanced into the valley of Crati as far as Cosenza 
which was forced to pay tribute. In 975, after a gap of half a 
century, an Arab force, under one Isma'il made an incursion 
into Apulia near Bitonto. In the following year other Arab 
raids in the region of Bari followed. In 976-7 Abi-l-Qasim 
again personally led an Arab force into southern Italy and 
attacked Taranto, set fire to Oria and advanced as far as 
Otranto. Santa Agata, near Reggio, was captured by the 
Arabs. Between 978 and 981 there were frequent raids into 
Calabria and Apulia, The Arabs even threatened the Lombard 
territories of Salerno and Capua.!! 

In 982 as the Frankish emperor Otto 11 advanced into 
Calabria, Abi-l-Qasim declared a holy war against him. It 
has been suggested that there may have been an alliance of 
the Arabs and the Byzantines against Otto at this stage, Otto 
inflicted 2 heavy defeat on the Arabs south of Cotrone; but 
Abii-l-Qasim regrouped his forcesand achieveda victory, Otto 
11 barely escaped with his life.!2 

Military and naval expeditions occur sporadically through 
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fee next he decades, In 986 the Arabs occupied Gerace and 
again advanced as fas as Cosenza. In 988 they threatened Bari, 
capital of the Byzantine dominions in southern Italy, but when 
they could not effectively besiege it, turned to attack Taranto. 
In 994 they occupied Matera after a long siege. In 1003 they 
besieged Bari for several months until a Venetian fleet arrived 
to relieve it. In 1006 an Arab attack near Reggio was repulsed 
by the Byzantines with help from Pisa, In 1009 the Arabs again 
Me through Calabria as far as the valley of Crati and 
occupied Cosenza,!3 By sea the Pisans inflicted a heavy defeat 
onan Arab fleet in the strait of Messina in 100-06."4 Either 
in 1012'5 or in 1015! a Muslim flotilla from Spain under 
Mujahid b. ‘Abd-Allah of Denia made an assault on Pisa, 
Probably it was the same Arab force which had occupied parts 
of Sardinia, It was defeated by the combined fleets of Pisa 
and Genoa. After 1016 no Arab force invaded Sardinia, In 
1016 Sicilian Arabs besieged Salerno, During the siege they 
arereported to have had their first encounter with the Normans. 
The same pattern continued for another two decades, but 
the Arab raids into Apulia began to decrease. Nevertheless, 
they threatened the suburbs of Bari between 1010 and 1015; 
and in 1020 in alliance with Rayca, an Apulian, they occupied 
Hsignano, In 103 Abii-Jafar, who has been identified by 
Amari as the emir al-Ak’hal,!7 attacked Bari, In 1029 along 
with Rayca he ravaged southern Italy and laid siege to the 
castie of Obbiano, In 1031 the Arabs occupied Cassano.!8 A 
Siclian Arab flotilla, which was attacking Corfu in 1032, was 
defeated by the Byzantine strategus Nicephorus Karentenus. 
Another fleet from North Africa suffered the same fate off the 
western coast of Greece, In 1034, when the Byzantine empe tr 
Michael 1v sent an embassy to al-Ak al the ent ob Si 


ie Was negotiating from a position of strength, and al Aehd 
cepted Foatinie title of magistros.1 


From this point onwards the Arabs are on the defensive. 
In 10,4 the Pisans captiited- Boneim Nofth Africa; thirty year 
later they were to attack Palermo itself, This attempt, though 
unsuccessful was of great daring, and was commemorated by 
the Pisans in verse and in an architectural inscription.20 
Individual Arabs, however, did not at once withdraw, even 
during the period of the disintegration of Kalbite rule in Sicily 
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and of the rise of the Normans; at least up to 1060, there con- 
tinued to live at Reggio and other places in southern Italy a 
number ot Muslims who were probably merchantsand refugees, 
Many Arabic sepulchral epigraphs have survived in Italy.21 
Poetic sonnets which have come to light in recent decades 
reveal that the Kalbite state in Sicily was plunged into civil 
discord in 1040.2 The Sicilian history of the period from 1040 
to"YO52 is confused and anarchic. In 1040 the Zirid prince 
‘Abd-Allah b. al-Mu'izz was defeated afid chased away from 
| the island” by “the-Kalbité“Hasani_ a-Samsam*(Samsam-ad- 
} Dawla)eBut Hasan s authority did not last long and did not 


} extend over the whole island. In the yo4os Muslim Sicily came 


to be divided into several petty principalities. The ga°id ‘Abe 

Allatrb: Mankud (or Mankiit) became the master of Trapani, 
Marsala, Mazara, Sciacca and the western plains. Another 
ga id Ali b. Nima, better known as Ibn-Hawwas, took pos- 


- 


session of Castrogiovanni, Girgenti and Castronovo. The. 
ga id Tbn-Maklati occupied Catania a little later. In 1044 as\2 
samsim was deposed, and with him the Kalbite dynasty came 


to an end. Palermo became a kind of oligarchical republic 


governed by its notables. Of all the petty rulers Ibn-Hawwas 
was comparatively the most powerful.23 The division of these 


"Mion. Amidst all the segrients-of population there were Arab 
“and Berber immigrants from Ifrigiyya and Spain.24 
Between 1053 and 1060 yet another ga’td Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. ath-Thumna (better known as Ibn-ath-Thumna )25 
emerged as the master of Syracuse and aftacked Ibn-Maklati, 
the ruler of Catania, Who was married to [bn-Hawwas’s sister 
Mavmtna“Tbn-Maklati was killed and Ibn-ath-Thumna 
married Maymiina. He also defeated Ibn-Mankiid and took 
possession of his territory in the western part of the island. 
[bn-ath-Thumna appeared at this stage to be even more 
| powerful than Ibn-Hawwas. He assumed the august title of 
al-Qadir-billah, and had the Friday sermon read in his name 
in Palermo. A domesticrift between himand his wife Maymiina, 
and probably also rivalry for the supreme power, led to a con- 
) flict between him and-heebrottier Tbn-Hawwas, the master of 
: Castrogiovanni. Ibn-ath-Thumna tf€d"to besiege the im- 
pregnable city but without success; and on his defeat the whole 
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of Sicily. seemed to slip from his grasp and rally to pe ahr 
of Ibn-Hawwasy In desperation [bn-ath-Thumna “ ere ee 
islameto the Normans.in.southern Italy, in the un ope t = 
after conquering it they would hand it back to him. : 
Atab chronicler puts it, the causes of the ruin of the Muslims 
in Sicily were envy and discord.?7 | | 

The pattern of the distribution of population pthc ti 
religious persuasion remained the same as under the Aghlabi . 
Val di Mazara was predominantly Muslim, Val di Noto was 


ay 
: 
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considerably less so; and Christianity continued to be the pre- 
vailing religion in Val Demone. But from the beginning the 
Kalbite policy was to extend Muslim colonies in Val di Noto 
“and Val Demone at the expense Of the Christians, whose lands 
were sometimes confiscated and distributed among Muslims. 
This policy had very little success as it did not lead to any 
significant trend of conversion to Islam in these areas. The one 
steady source of increase for the Muslim population was 
immigration from North Africa; and this depended largely on 
the political or economic situation there. In 1004 — 05 during 
a pestilence in Ifriqiyya there was heavy immigration to Sicily. 
Other waves of immigration followed in IOI5—16, 1018—1 9 
and 1022—3.28 Towards the end of the Kalbite rule there was 
a wave of immigration of the Isma‘ilis persecuted by the Zirid 
al-Mu‘izz. At its height the Muslim population in Sicily may 
_ 4 {have consisted of half a million.29 


ty There wasnot much communal unity ; 
aly uch communal unity in the Muslim popula- 
7 “tion. Apart rom te Arab- Berber hostility which =a fires 
tme'to time there Were-ather divisive policies 
, 1 : ep and factors of 
internecine tension, Al-AW’hal played off the old and new 
naugrants againsteach other. The Sicilian Muslim 
pared sometimes to the muwallad ethnic 
were peaes exploited by the Arab élite 
\, Mugaddisi is alone in Stating th ion j 
~SSicily adhered to the Hanafi oe at population ve 
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tion. Whereas many Sunni tl 1€ =ol ogical works were written in 
Sicily, there is no evidence of any significant Isma ili scholar- 
ship. All this indicates that -Kalhite Sicil ly enjoyed remarkable 
religious tolerance in so far as Islamic sects were concerned. 
There were sev teas iSive factors within thé Islamic popula- 
tion of the island, as we have seen; but sectarianism was not 
one of these. 

In Val di Mazara, the soldiers of the jund were paid cash by 
the exchequer._Each ig/tm (district) in Sicily had a unit ofthe 
jund, and its military and teligious téntre. In addition, the 
igta’ system which-had been imported and introduced by the 
Aghlabids, led in this period to multiple division of land 
according to the Muslim law of inheritance. Arab place-names 
for small hamlets and farms, which have survived in Sicily, 
point to the fragmentation of small-holdings.3! In Christian 


areas revenue was raised by the classical Islamic taxes, jizya | 


(poll tax) and kharaj (land tax), assuming that by this time 
these two taxes were clearly distinguished. 

The agriculmural.economy of Kalbite Sicily was sustained 
by an excellent irrigation systém= Persian hydraulic techniques 
were imported and the Roman siphon system was also re- 
tained.32 Remains of Arab reservoirs still survive. Most sources 
of water in Sicily acquired Arabic names as did also the 
measurements of the flow of water. Abundance of fresh water 
from springs and rivulets made the island rich in horticulture 
and gardening. Cotton and hemp were cultivated at Giattini 
and in other areas. Oranges, lemons and other citrus fruits 
were grown in abundance and exported. The Arabs brought 
to Sicily, and to Europe, the knowledge of cultivating’ sugar- 
cane and crushing it in mills. They also introduced mulberries, 
siik-worms, papyrus, the sumac tree for tanning and dye as 
well as such fruits as dates, and nuts like pistachio. Sicilian 
Arab poets testify to the excellence of wine distilled from 
indigenous grapes. The Sicilian Muslims were experts in 
growing root and green vegetables. All this led to 2 revolu- 
tionary change in the agrarian and industrial economy of 
Sicily. Arabic horticultural loan-words in the Sicilian dialect 
bear testimony tO Arab expertise in agrculture.5> 

Stries included gold, silver, lead, mercury, 
sulphur, naphtha, vitriol, antimony and alum. Most of the 
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mineral production was concentrated in the region of Ema. 
Ammonium salt was mined near Etna and sold abroad. Timber 
was collected in abundance from the forests, especially in the 
broad valley above Cefalu. There was a thriving fishing 
industry, and a new technique of tunny fishing was developed. 
Silk manufactured in Sicily had markets abroad, There were 
tir@z factories, manufacturing precious cloth at Corleone and 
Palermo; but most of the tirdz Output was consumed within 
Sicily. Foreign trade was mainly in the hands of the Arabs; but 
there is evidence thatthere were some traders in cereals, slaves 
and cattle, who were of Persian origin.34 There was active 
trade between Sicily and Ifrigiyya, Egypt and the Muslim out- 
posts in southern Italy. There was also considerable trade with 
Italian coastal states, especially Naples, Salerno and Amalfi. 
This volume of trade brought great wealth to the island,35 
Omtheother liand, because of the internal civil strife which 
erupted from time to time fortresses and fortified points had 
>to be constructed where the peasants and other citizens could™ 


take refuge if there was war in the area. Kalbite Sicily had 320 
fortresses spread over the island, guarding twenty-three cities;~ 


numerous towns and numberless hamlets.36 Palermo was forti- 
fed; and the fortifications of its two important quarters, the 
gasr and the khalisa were especially strong. In every iglim at 
least one city was well-fortified and had a cathedral mosque to 
serve as the bastion of Muslim power. 

During the reign of Abi-I-Qasim, the globe-trotting geo- 
grapher Ibn-Hawgal visited Sicily in 872—3. From his account 
we get a clear impression of Palermo under the early Kalbites. 
The city was surrounded by a wall and a trench. The whole 
city was divided into five sections (Aarat). Of these the gasr 
Was situated in old Palermo, its fortifications were flanked by 

it lived the merchants and the nobility of the 
city£ Fhe khalisa;ywhere the emir and his retainers had their 
have markets or warehouses; but it had 
public offices, the arsenal, the prison and several baths. More 
populous and larger than thesé"tw6 élite sections of the city 
was the unfortified Adrat as-Sagaliba or the “Slav Quarter’, 
which was on the coast and was the meeting place for sailors 
and foreign merchants. The remaining two sections of the 
town were the a/-Adara al-jadida (the New Quarter) and the 
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quarter of the cath edt ral mosque These two section s had their 


: : : 
marketsand crattsand wereinhabited eee oil merchants, 
rrain merche Sr et ee ea 
rain me dhnts, gro cers, tailors, armourers and c ae 
e five major sections of the city, Ibn-Hawqal 


in addition to th 
also mentions ther, smaller, quarters, such as a Jewish quarter 
and the mu askar, presumably a small military colony. The 
DOpU lation O f th 1 Vv ih ole city at that time was about 300,000. 
Fy rom the ci Cy t0 the banks of Oreto the whole area was full of 
gardens and pleasances.3? 

There were more mosques in Palermo-than in any_other 
Muslim city [bn-Haw@al'fiad visited. People prided themselves 
on having mosques exclusively for the use of their families 
and their clients (mawali).3* According to another Arab 
geographer al-Mugaddisi,-the.two ids (festivals) were cele- 
brated with more splendour in Sicily than elsewhere in the 
Islamic world. 

The pgpulation of Palermo was very mixed. Apart from the 
Arabs, there were Berbers, Greeks, Lombards, Jews,.Slavs, 
Persians, Turks and Negroes. There were contrasts of riches 
and poverty, of violent soldiering and peaceful pursuit of 
crafts. The Muslims had adopted a large number of non- 
Muslim practices. As in every othéf MétfOpolis, there was in 
Palermo pride, rancour, misery and other social maladies. 
These seem to have annoyedibn-Hawgal to the point of 


irritation. He complains that Palermo had no talented men, no.. 


scholars, no wise or pious persons, accusations which are 
proved untrue by other €vidence. He found the people of the 
city.dull and lazy and inclined more towards vice than virtue. 
He is annoyed with their diet which included an excessive use 
of raw onions.*! This tarnished the image of Palermo among 
some later Muslim geographers, and is reflected in Yaqut, who 
regards the diet of Sicilian Muslims as unwholesome and 
odorous, their habits as neither clean nor pious, and their 
houses as dark and dirty. On the other hand, there are 
atcoumts’praisinio’ the Muslims of Sicily for their cleanliness, 
their style of dress, their moderation and their cultivation of 
moral qualities.43 

Messina was probably the most spacious of all Sicilian ports, 
and an international depot of commerce where traders from 
Europe and North Africa converged. 
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Though Sicily was an outlying domain of the world of Islam 
and had a turbulent history under Muslim rule, there were 
several elements favouring the efflorescence of learning and 
letters there. Teachers in mosque-schools in Sicily were exempt 
from participation itt Holy-wars.! Both the Aghlabid and the 
Kalbite ruling élite included persons who were not merely 
patrons of letters but creative writers and savants in their own 
right.2 It was a haven of refuge for scholars_persecuted_in 
North Africa.-Conversely Sicilian scholars migrated during 
periods of turmoil to North Africa or Egypt; and travelled 
even further east in quest of knowledge or on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This coming and going of scholars kept Sicily in 
the mainstream of Islamic scholarship. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries it specially benefited from the major intellec- 
tual currents which had developed in Cairouan. 

Mosques were often the centres of these intellectual activities! 
where grammar and lexicography were taught besides the 
religious sciences like figh (jurisprudence), hadith (Prophetic 
Traditions) and gird at (recitation of the Qur’an). Poetic 
tradition was also continued and acclimatised in Sicily. “Ali b. 
Hamza al-Basri, the famous philologist and raw (narrator) of 
the great Arabic poet al-Mutanabbi, migrated to Sicily and 
died there in 985. Studies of al-Mutanabbi and commentaries 
on his works were written by Ibn-al-Birr who visited Sicily, 
as well as by Sicilians like Ibn-Qatta’ and Abu- Ali al-Husayn 
b. Abd-Allah.3 

Among the early Qur’anic scholars was Muhammad b. 
Khurasan, whose father was a maw (client) of the Aghlabids. 
He studied in Egypt and later with Ibn-Muzaffar, presumably 
in Iraq. He returned to Sicily and died there in 996.4 Another 
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Sicilian authority on Qur’anic recitation was Ism2 il b. Khalaf, 
who had studied in Egypt, and on his return taught in Sicily. 
Owing to political upheavals in the island he migrated first 
to Spain, then to Egypt, where he died in 1063. Manuscripts 
of his famous work Xzeab al-‘unwan ft-l-gira at are available 
in Berlin, Istanbul and at Bankipore. Another of his works was 
a treatise on the diacritics of the Qur’anic text.s 

One of the early scholars of Aadith, Abu-l-“Abbas, whom 
tradition counts among the teachers of the traditionist Abu- 
Da’iid and the historian Tabari, is regarded by some, probably 
apocryphally, as of Calabrian origin.‘ A Sicilian Aadith scholar 
of early tenth century was Abu-Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
at-Tamimi, who went in search of knowledge as far as Iraq 
where he is reported to have attended the Sifi Aal/ga (circle) 
founded by the great mystic Junayd. He eventually returned 
to Sicily.? 

There are several other scholars whose names alone have 
survived. These include Ibn-Fara’,s Misa b. Hasan who 
migrated to Egypt,9 “Abd-ar-Rahman b. Muhammad Bakr 
who also had a proclivity towards Siifism and who travelled 
through North Africa, Egypt and the Hijaz, Hasan b. “Ali 
who died in Mecca in roor and Abi-l-Qasim (d. 1035). 
Among minor Sicilian traditionists were Abii-Mas id Sulay- 
man who settled down in Baghdad and Abu-I-Fadl “Abbas b. 
‘Amr who migrated to and taught in Spain.!0 The Kalbite 
Abii-Muhammad “Ammar was a renowned scholar of Aadith.11 

Asad b. al-Furat with whom the Arab occupation of Sicily 
begins was primarily a scholar of figh, and indeed one of the 
foremost jurists of Islam’s first three centuries. His family, 
which belonged to the Arab tribe of Bani Sulaym, had settled 
in Nishapur. Asad himself was born in 759 at Harran in Iraq. 
His father brought him to Cairouan when he was two years old. 
Asad studied the Qur’an in North Africa, but early in his 
youth went to Medina where, according to a tradition, he 
studied under no less an authority than Malik b_Anas, the 
source of the Maliki school of law, At any rate he studied 
Maliki law under Abu-l-Hasan al-‘Absi (d. 800). In Kufa he 
met and probably studied under some of the famous disciples 
of Abij-Hanifa, the fountain-head of the Hanafi school of law. 
In Egypt he further studied Maliki law under one of its eminent 
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doctors, Ibn-al-Qasim. He returned to Cairouan in 797, and 
there compiled his famous work, the Asadtyya, which is not a 
commentary on Malik’s a/-Muwatta’, but ratheracompendium 
of the juristic opinions of Ibn-al-Qasim. The influence of the 
Kharijite ‘Ibadi movement on his spiritual formation has also 
been suggested. In 818 he was appointed the gadz of Cairouan, a 
post which he held concurrently with Abi-Muhriz Muhammad. 
Asad popularised some aspects of Hanafi teaching in North 
Africa; and his juristic position seems to be one of eclecticism 
between the Maliki and the Hanafi schools. It has also been 
asserted that the great North African jurist Sahniin was one 
of his disciples, though in his later work he disagreed with 
Asad.12 
Several works on Maliki law were written in Aghlabid 
Sicily. One such work was by Yahya b. “Umar (d. 903), and 
this was as popular in Sicily as it was in North Africa.13 
Another eminent Sicilian jurist was Maymiin b. “Amr (d. 928), 
a disciple of Sahniin, whose other disciple Diana b. Muhammad 
(d. 909) was one of the chief gadis of Sicily under the Aghla- 
bids. A Persian jurist Abi-Ja far Marwazi made his way to 
Sicily in 905, but was strongly suspected of heresy.1!4 Because 
of the close religious and intellectual relationship between 
North Africa and Sicily, scholars of one land held positions 
and offices in the other and vice versa. Thus Luqman b. Yusuf 
(d. 930), an eminent scholar of Maliki law had stayed and 
served for fourteen years in Sicily.1s The dates of another 
Sicilian jurist Abi-Muhammad Hasan b. “Ali are not certain, 
but his work on the Maliki law of inheritance was considered 
authoritative.16 Other noted Sicilian jurists are Ibn Yiinus (d. 
1059 ), whose commentary on a/- Mudawwana was considered 
authoritative, and his disciple “Abd-al-Haqq b. Muhammad 
Qurashi, who performed the pilgrimage twice and is reported 
to have met Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni. His works include 
critical commentaries on Sahniin.!7 A Sicilian jurist and theo- 
logian noted for his piety and for his scholarship was ‘Atiq b. 
‘Ali as-Samantari, who travelled extensively in the Muslim 
Orient.18 
In kalam (scholastic theology ) the Sicilian scholars generally 
followed the Ash‘arite school.!9 Some of the jurists like “Abd- 
al-Haqq b. Muhammad and Ibn-Zafar were also theologians. 
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Al-Mazari was renown 
his critique of al-Juwayni is — im Ash‘arite schobasticiem. 
Biographical and hagiographical iteram eae a 


tion about several acum: men and saints in Si ithe ~ho abstained 
trom vices, spent days and nights in prayer and penitence and 
were generally respected by the populace. Early Sifism im 
Sicily as represented by Abi-Bakr Muhammad and as- 
Samantari was simple and ascetic. Said b. Salm, a Sicilian 
born in Girgenti, travelled to the Hijaz where he was held in 
esteem, and. finally went to Iran where he died at Nishapur 
in 983.20 Abi-l-Hasan ‘Ali is said to have been a disciple of 
the famous mystic Sari Sagati.2! “Arig b. Mubammad, a 

Sicilian mystic, migrated to Baghdad where he won respect.22 

On the other hand, Ibn-Hawgal the geographer, who was 
very critical of Sicilian Arab manners and customs, was also 
very critical of the Siti rz4zzs (hospices) im Sicily, which he 
describes as nests of sanctimonious rufhans and slanmderers.23 
Others have also criticised the ma/ami ( blameworthy or blame- 
seeking ) tendencies of Sicilian Siifism, its riotous excesses and 
its preoccupation with song and dance. 

Turning to more secular intellectual activity one may begin 
with history. Apart from the so-called “Cambridge Chronicle’, 
written in Kalbite Sicily bya Christian, or theson ofa Christi 
and forming an important source for the history of Muslim 
Sicily, little historical writing by the Muslims of Sicily has sur- 
vived. Hajji Khalifa has mentioned a history of Sicily by Aba- 
Zayd al-Ghumiari who was a Berber.4 

A scholar of Sicilian origin, “Abd-Allah translated Dios- 
corides’s treatise on Botany for “Abd-ar-Rahma&n rit, the 
Umayyad caliph of Spain. An astronomer, mathematician and 
poet Abi-‘Abd-Allah b. al-Qarani is mentioned by Ibn- 
Qatta’, who also points out that the famous poet and bellettrist 
Ibn-at-Tazi was primarily a medical doctor.2* Amari has con- 

jectured that, as there were Greeks living side by side with 
Arabs, the Arabs of Sicily must have paid some attention to 
Greek philosophy and science, and studied them in the Greek 
language.26 Among the Arab physicians in Sicily was Aba 
Sa‘id b. Ibrahim whose work on pharmacopoeia has survived. 
Abii-Bakr as-Siqilli was among the teachers of the famous 
physician and author Ibn-Abi-Usaybi‘a27 Aba-L“Abbas 
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Ahmad be ‘Abd-as-Salim wrote a commentary on one of 
Avicenna’s medical works.28 

Under Abi-l-Futtih Yusuf the arts and the sciences 
flourished in Kalbite Sicily. The intellectuals of his reign 
included a bizarre character, Ibn-al-Mu’addib, who spent his 
energy in pursuit of alchemy and in the quest of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. More distinguished was Muhammad b. “Abdiin 
a panegyrist of the emir. The culture and gentility of the 
Kalbite court was known and admired on the Italian mainland. 

in-léxicography and in philological and_linguistic-studies 
Sicily was very much a part of the world of Islam. Sicilian 
scholars-in- these fields“travelled or migrated abroad, while 
scholars from other countries made Sicily their home. Thus, a 
Cordovan grammarian, linguist and poet Miisa b. Asbagh 
came to live in Sicily. At the beginning of the eleventh century 
another distinguished linguist, Sa‘id b. Fat’hiin, arrived in 
Sicily. An eminent Sicilian grammarian, Abi-“Abd-Allah 
Muhammad al-Kattani (1035-1118) travelled through Iraq, 
Khurasan and Ghaznawid India, and died at Isfahan.30 An 
Aghlabid freedman who had settled down in Sicily and won 
fame as a scholar of the Qur’an and of Arabic grammar was 
Muhammad b. Khurasan whose name suggests a Persian 
origin.3! Rryad an-nufus is the outstanding Sicilian contribu- 
tion to the rabagat literature, giving notices on the life and 
works of jurists, grammarians, lexicographers, poets and 
others. Said b. Hasan, a lexicographer of Baghdad, travelled 
to Sicily and died there in 995. Tahir b. Muhammad ar- 
Ragabani, a well-known lexicographer of his time, spent the 
greater part of his life in Sicily. His son “Ali was also a lexico-4 
grapher and knew a great deal of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry by | 
heart.32 

One of the most famous linguists of Sicily was [bn-Rashiq 
(1000-1070), Of Greek Or Tfalian ancestry, born at M’sila in 
No Africa, and an immigrant to Sicily where he died at 
Mazara. His immigration to Sicily was probably occasioned by 
the pillaging of the Hilalian Arabs in Ifriqiyya. His major work 
on poetics, the Kitab al-‘umda,33 had already been written in 


rs 


North Africa, under the patronage of the Zirid Mu'‘izz §. 


Badis. It is considered one of the finest works on poeti¢ 
criticism in Arabic. A number of his other works, now lost, 
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were written after his arrival in Sicily. He was also 2 classical 
poet of eminence.* 

ibn-al-Birr (Abu-Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali), lexicographer 
and philologist, was born in Sicily towards the end of the tenth 
century. He studied in the Orient and at Alexandria and 
Mah diyya, returning to Sicily towards the end of the Kalbite 
period. At a later date he lived for a time at Mazara under 
the gzid Ibn-Mankiid and there he met Ibn-Rashig. Ibn- 
Mankiid sent him away because of his addiction to alcohol. 
He then went to Palermo where he lived until 1068. He con- 
tributed to the survival of the poetic tradition of al-Mutanabbi, 
and may have been responsible for the transmission of the 
famous dictionary as-Sthah of Jawhari.35 

Only partial extracts from the works of Sicilian Arabic 
poets have survived in anthologies. The most distinguished 
is Ibn-al-Qarta’s Durrat al-Khatira, selections from which, 
as well as extracts from the works of several other poets of 
the island are included in ‘Imad-ad-din Katib al-Isfahant’s 
great anthology, KAaridat al-gasr.36 Other such anthologies 
include those of Ibn-Sa‘id al-Maghribi and Ibn-Bashriin. 

At least one of the Aghlabid princes posted in Sicily, Mujbir 
b. Ibrahim was a poet. He was the wa/z of Messina and of the 
Arab territories in southern Italy and was taken prisoner by 
the Byzantines.37 Of the Kalbite emirs and princes quite a few 
wrote poetry. They included Ahmad b. Hasan, “Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Hasan, Jafar b. Yiisuf and others.3* Naturally, 
these and other Kalbites were patrons of poets; so were also 
some of the Kalbite nobles and officers. These included the 
jurist Abii-Musa ‘Isa b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im and his son 
Muhammad. The secretary Ibn-as-Sabbagh, a supporter of 

al-Ak’hal and a friend of Ibn-Rashigq, was also a poet. 

, Aremarkable Arab poet who lived for nearly half a century 
_ at the Kalbite court was [bn-al-Khayyat. Practically nothing is 
_ known of his life in Palermo. Some fragments of his verse 
have been preserved by his friend Isma‘il at-Tujibi. Some 
200 lines of Ibn-al-Khayyat’s verses have survived and show 
him as a panegyrist of the Kalbites and an admirer of the 
Sicilian landscape. Abii-l-Qasim Hashim b. Yainus who was 
a writer of epistles, witticisms and magamat was also a poet.4! 
Abi-l-Fadl Mushrif b. Rashid, whose three panegyrics have 
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survived, was a harmonious and gentle poet who did not lack 
either vigour of style or loftiness of thought.42 Ibn-at-T zi, 
who has been mentioned earlier, was also probably the most 
eminent satirist of Kalbite Sicily, and is notable in this field for 
the vivacity of his conceits, his incisive style and his elegance 
and grace. Another famous writer of prose and verse was Ibn- 
at-Tubi (Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Hasan b. at-Tubi) who lived 
in the first half of the eleventh century, travelled through the 
Orient and was attached for a time to the court of the Zirid 
Mu‘izz b. Badis in Ifriqiyya.43 Ibn-as-Siisi, a poet of either 
Spanish or Maltese origin made Palermo his home and wrote 
of Sicily with nostalgia.‘ 

The themes of Sicilian Arabic poetry of the Kalbite era are 
eulogy, love, wine and the funerary elegy, or else the praise. 
of palace, lute, lamp, orange and palm. Most of this poetry has 
a singular beauty of its own. One does not perceive in it much 
of the characteristic tone of eroticism prevalent in Arabic 
poetry in general, but rather a sense of pride in the valour of 
Arab heroes in Sicily, an exaltation of the heroism of its emirs, 
and an attitude of human sorrow expressed with rare sim- 
plicity.45 

In the tradition of poetry Arab Sicily naturally gravitated 
towards North Africa to which it was politically attached, but 
Gabrieli has madé an ifiterestin cresting poirit in suggesting elements 
in direction and style which point to a close affinity between 
the Arab Spanish and Arab Sicilian poetic traditions. The 
works of the eminent Spanish Arab poets Ibn-Zaydiin, Ibn- 
Labbana and Ibn-az-Zaqqaq have those very characteristics 
one finds in the surviving extracts of Sicilian poetry; the same 
themes, the same heritage of imagination, the same formal 
refinements, even often the same metre concentrating on the 


lyrical vision. Sicily was almost _a ‘lite ovince’ of Spain 
_ during the tenth and eleventh centuries, The form called zajal, 


to which Ibn-Quzman owes his fame in Spain, was also 
written in Sicily and was probably close to the spirit and 
language of the people. It gives one a clue to the character of 
the spoken Arabic of the island, which was probably similar 
to some contemporary North African dialect.‘ 
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According to Aimé of Monte Cassino a band of Norman 
knights returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem arrived near 
Salerno at a time when it was being besieged by the Arabs and 
put the besiegers to flight. Impressed by the courage and 
military skill of these Norman adventurers, Guaimar Iv, the 
Prince of Salerno, sent a message to Normandy inviting 
Norman auxiliaries to join his army. This invitation is said to 
have brought many Norman adventurers and their followers 
to southern Italy.! It is possible, however, that this story is 
legendary.2 
In the early eleventh century when the Normans made their 
appearance in southern Italy, the region was divided into 
several small units. Apulia and Calabria were under Byzantine 
occupation. Gaeta, Naples and Amalfi were small republics. 
Benevento, Capua and Salerno were Lombard principalities. 
The early Norman adventurers, entering the service of 
Guaimar 1v of Salerno and other princelings, invaded Byzan- 
tine territory, and succeeded in establishing themselves in 
southern Italy at the expense of the Byzantines. Their leader 
was William of the Iron Arm, one of the sons of Tancred of 
Hauteville. In 1048 William died and his brother Drogo came 
to be regarded as leader of the Apulian Normans. Drogo’s 
brother Robert Guiscard arrived later and to him was assigned 
the conquest of Calabria. Robert Guiscard’s early career was 
one of unabashed brigandage. He ‘shrank from no violence 
and nothing was sacred to him; he respected neither old age, 
nor women and children, and on occasion he spared neither 
church nor monastery -3 
Though Drogo was killed in a plot against the Normans in 
ros1, their power continued to increase. At last Pope Leo 1x 
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took up arms against them in alliance with Argyrus the 
Byzantine strategus of Bari, but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Normans in 1053, and not released until he 
had agreed to all their demands. In 1057 Robert Guiscard 
threatened Reggio, the gateway to Sicily. His brother Roger 
had recently arrived in southern Italy and was established by 
him at Monteleone. In 1058 Robert and Roger quarrelled ; and 
Roger took up a career of brigandage by which his brother's 
territory suffered most. Robert Guiscard made peace with him. 
giving him half of Calabria.¢ 

- In 1059 the Normans were reconciled with Pope Nicholas 11 
ind the latter received an oath of fealty from Guiscard and 
conferred upon him the investiture for the duchy of Apulia, 

labria and Sicily. 

In 1060 Guiscard took Taranto, Brindisi and Reggio from 
the Byzantines. With the occupation of Reggio, “he and his 
brother Roger were irresistibly attracted to Sicily’; but the 
Byzantine challenge to their rear in Apulia was still there. 
Between 1060 and 1071 Guiscard remained locked in the 
struggle with the Byzantines, a struggle from which he 


emerged successful; but, as a result of this preoccupation with- 
the Byzantines, his réle in the conquest-of—Sieily—became 


I 


secondary to that of his brother Roger.s 

The richness and fértility of the island must have tempted 
the Normans, while the presence of Muslims in Sicily must 
have appeared to them as posing a threat to their newly 
acquired Italian possessions. The civil war and anarchy in 
Sicily at According to Arab istorians Ibn-ath= 
Thumna had offered to the Normans the whole island as the 
price of their help, but according to European sources only 
part of it. in_any case he sent one-of hic cone-er-ehestage to 
Robert Guiscard,?7.The stage for the Norman conquest of 
Italy was also set by the victories of the Genoese and the 
Pisans against the Arabs. 

Roger made the first probe into Sicily in 1060, and em- 
barking from Reggio attacked Messina which defended itself 
successfully. Roger retired to the mainland. A Christia 
tradition that he had been invited by the Christians of th 
island, may be discounted.8 


In\Eebruary 1061 Roger attacked Messina again, this. time 
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atthe it invitation of Ibn-ath-Thumna, and was again unsuccess- 
ful. These two early failures conv inced Roger that no progress 
was possible in Sicily until Messina was reduced. He and 
Robert Guiscard set themselves to the task of gathering a 
strong expeditionary force tor the purpose. This intelligence 
was not lost upon the Muslim defenders of Messina who asked 
Ibn-al-Hawwas for reinforcements. Roger landed at Calcara, 
south of Messina, defeated the Muslim expeditionary force 
that was approaching to help Messina, and then, at the head 
of a Norman army of 2,000, at last occupied that city.9 The 
greater part of the Muslim garrison of Messina fled from the 
battlefield; Muslim women, children, slaves and enormous 
booty fell to the share of the Normans.10 
Guiscard made Messina the centre of Norman operations 
in Sicily and reconstructed its fortifications. 

occupied Rametta easily, as its governor was.probably a 
partisan of Ibn-ath- Thumna. The.Christian-population in the 
region between Rametta and Frazanno offered the Normans 
noresistance: Through the valley of Simeto the army Of Roger 
proceeded-to-Centorbi but could not occupy it. It occupied 
Paterno, however, in ee province of Catania. It has been 


Seems to have ing 0 theese by Ibn-al-Hawwas, 
“region the Normans.did not meet with aly. SeHO fi 
The Normans met real resistance, however, in the siege 6 
Castrogiovanni where Ibn-al-Hawwas had gathered around 
him a large army. They were unable to take that strong fortress, 
but pillaged the neighbouring areas. In the siege of Castro- 
giovanni the Normans had Robert Guiscard at their head, 
while Roger sacked the area of Girgenti. Failing to take 
Castrogiovanni, the Normans retired, still holding Messina 
and the foothold they had established in Sicily.” 
Towards the end of 1061, Roger again pillaged the area 
between Messina and Girgenti; and be Christians of Troina 
surrendered that town to him. 12 Hiade 
another incursion in conjunction with Ibn-ath- reentte aa 
occupied Petralia near. Cetalu. While Roger returned.to-ltaly, 
a in a 


ren ee 
_skimish, His death deprived the Normans ofa valuable allys 
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they had - to vacate Troina and Petralia, and_ fall back on 
Messina.!3 At this juncture another quarrel between Robert 
Guiscard and Roger broke out, but was soon patched up for 
fear of an insurrection, and the two brothers agreed to a 
mutual condominium over every town and every stronghold 
in Calabria. 

Roger was now able to turn his full attention to Sicily; 


but at this juncture the Christian population turned against, | 


him because of the way the Normans.violated their women.!4) | 


iege, ho wever, he was-able.to. reoccupy Troina. | ' 
In the meantime, soon after experiencing the first impact of 
the Normans, some Sicilian Muslims had taken refuge in 
Ifrigiyya and reported to Mu‘izz b. Badis the miserable situ- 
ation of the Muslims on the island and the discord among, 
them. Mu‘izz sent a naval force towards Sicily, but it was 
dispersed by a storm near Pantellaria. Tamim 
his father Mu‘izz in 1062 decided to itionary 
force under his two sons Ayyab and ‘Ali. Ayyab landed in 
Palermo and established the suzerainty-of his father in the 
area ranging from Mazara to Cefalu. “Ali, aided by Ibn-al- 
Hawwas, established “himself in Girgenti and then helped to 
reinforce Castrogiovanni. 
For some.time after 1063 Ayyub was the principal Muslim 
military leader in Sicily; but discord had developed between 
the Sicilian Muslims and the NOD a a rnc nCaaey. 


‘orce. A , eee ame AO or 


was no “major battle between the Muslims and the Normans. 
But in 1068 Roger inflicted a decisive defeat on Ayyub. 
_Misilmeri, which demoralised and.lowered.the re ¢ 
“Nort fricaast atticin oo sso ic laeetalobiedeeeanentas fot 
North Africa, leaving the Sicilian Muslims seriously dis- 

organised. They had respite-for-a-few..years, however, until 
1071, since Roger was.away-in-Italy~helping his brother in 
the siege of Bari. 

“After the fall of Bari, Robert Gui rganised.a-fleetto 
help with the capture of Palermo which, if besieged only by 
land, could still have been supplied by sea. His navy consisted 
of sailors from Bari, Calabrians and.Greeks. Qn their-way to 
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Palermo, the Normans treacherously occupied the-seat of the 
lsuccessOrs-of Ibn=ath=Thumna who.awere shill theirallies 1s 
* Th®Norman foréés then converged on Palermo and besieged 

it by land and sea. A North African contingent which came 

to the help of the beleaguered metropolis, penetrated the 
blockade but with severe losses. The siege lasted for several 
months. A famine took toll of both the besieged and the 
besiegers. At last in January 1072 Palermo surrendered and 
its Muslim population was given assurances of the protection 
of life, religion and laws.16 

1¢ fall of PalermoJed.to the submission of Mazara also, 
but Castrogiovanni continued to resist. In 1072 the whole of 
the northern coast of the island was in Norman hands. In the 
west the Norman writ ran to Mazara; and in the east to Messina. 

The Muslims in the centre of the island thus found themselves 

outflanked on both-sides. The Norman possessions in the 

island were partitioned between the two brothers: Guiscard 
retained the suzerainty of the island and directly controlled 

Palermo, a part of Messina and Val Demone:; the rest fell to 

the share of Roger who was invested by his brother as the 

Count of Sicily. 

After the fall of Palermo, the Muslims held out even in Val 
Demone in a triangle surrounded by the Norman possessions 
of Messina, Troina and Catania. Their centre was Taormina. 
The Muslims were also the masters of Trapani and the sur- 
rounding areas. Arab areas professed allegiance either to 
emir of Castrogiovanni in the centre or to the emir of Syracu 
in the south. 

In 1072 the hero of the Muslim resistance in the south 
was one Benavert or Benarvet according to the European 
chroniclers,!? probably the Ibn-‘Abbad!8 who was eulogised 
by the famous Sicilian poet Ibn-Hamdis. At this stage, the 

Muslim _part_of the island was totally in arms against the 
‘ormans. An appeal for help was sent to the Zirid Tamim 
ind in 1074 he sent a flotilla which raided Nicotra in Calabria 
and in 1075 madg a landing near Mazara, only to be repulsed 
by the N ee In reprisal for the Muslim raids, especially 
Benavert’s activities, Roger made such severe depredations 
that in 1076—7 Sicily suffered from a terrible famine.!9 In 1079 
Roger organised an expedition against Taormina and the 
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and in the name of her second son, Roger 11, until 1111. The 
period of the regency appears to have been uneventful on 
the whole. During this period Palermo was made the seat of 
government. Adelaide was sought in marriage by King 
Baldwin of Jerusalem towards the end of her regency in 
Sicily. Before leaving for Jerusalem she stipulated that if this 
second marriage proved childless, the crown of Jerusalem 
should pass to her son Roger 11. This agreement remained a 
dead letter, and the abandoned queen died miserably in 
Sicily.25 

Roger 11 (1111-1154) is the most illustrious of the Norman 

rulers of Sicily. In 1127 on the death of his cousin William 1, 
the Duke of Apulia, he appeared before Salerno, and Pope 
Honorius 11 was reluctantly obliged to invest him with the 
duchy of Apulia also. Between 1127 and 1130 the principalities 
founded by Norman chieftains in Italy and Sicily were united 
under his rule. Taking advantage of the double election of 
Anacletus 11 and Innocent 11 to the Papacy in 1130, Roger II 
promised to support the former and received from him ‘the 
crown of Sicily, of Calabria and Apulia, the principality of 
Capua, the honour of Naples and the protectorate of the men 
of Benevento’.26 He was crowned king at Palermo. 

The German and Byzantine empires united against the new 
kingdom of Sicily from time to time, and both Roger 11 and 
his successor had to struggle against aggression by these 
empires. Papal policy, which had only reluctantly subscribed 
to the creation of the kingdom of Sicily, fluctuated between 
support for the German emperor against Sicily and for Sicily 
against the emperor. In his European confrontations, Roger 11 
made considerable use of his Sicilian Muslim troops. 

Roger II’s main military involvement with the world of 
Islam consisted of his naval campaigns against, and eventual 
occupation of, several coastal towns in North Africa. The 
Norman fleet was organised under two Greek-born admirals, 
George of Antioch and Christodulus, the latter referred to as 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman an-Nasrani in Arabic chronicles. George of 
Antioch had formerly served the Zirid Tamim, and had an 
intimate knowledge of the topography of the North African 

coast. He joined the service of Roger 11 in 1112. The Norman 
fleet under these two admirals contested naval supremacy of 
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treat with him as an equal. In fact he represented stability and 
power amidst the general anarchy in the Norman dominions 
of Italy. In return for his services in arbitration, Roger of 
Sicily extorted trom his nephew the cession to himself of 
strongholds in Calabria, as well as Guiscard’s half of Palermo. 
Roger of Sicily became one of the leading personalities of 
Europe. His alliance was sought by Count Raymond Iv of 
St Gilles, Philip 1 of France, Conrad, son of Henry tv, and 
Kalman (Koloman), King of Hungary. His nephew was 
unable to give the protection required by the Holy See; so 
Urban 11 offered him that position in 1098 and conceded to 
him the Apostolic Legateship; the effect of this was that 
Papal intervention in Roger’s state could be exercised only 
through the Count himself. Thus with the help of a.strong 
* military force, a considerable part of which was _Muslim, 
Roger of Sicily" Was enabled tesbring Sicily back into. the 
£ “mainstream Of European politids.22 ) 
Soon after the death of his brother, Roger began the 
division of his possessions in Sicily and Italy into fiefs, and 
distributed them amongst the members of his family and his 
companions. Sicily, which had a large Muslim population, 
thus became feudalised. This division in some cases preserved 
the distribution of territories as it had been in Muslim times, 
and the fiefs then corresponded to former Muslim military 
districts (agalim). From surviving p/atae (lists maintained by 
the feudatories of the v//eins in the fiefs assigned to them) it 
appears that a vast number of these villeins were Muslims.23 
In the decade which followed the completion of the con- 
quest, 1091—1101, Roger ruled the island with tranquillity and. 
tolerante—The Only” Corsidérable revolt ornate that 
6f the Muslims of Pantalica, and this was easily suppressed. 
- _On the whole the Muslims,.whom-he-treated with tolerarice, — 
remained obedient to him. In his attacks.on Amalfi and Capuae« 
"in 1098, te-Muslim élément i in his army was prominent. FOre= 
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Noes died on 22 June rror, at the age ot 70, and at the height 
of his power. The regency of Roger 1’s widow, the Countess 
Adelaide continued for a decade from 1101 to 1111. She ruled 
Sicily and Calabria in the name of her son Simon until 1103; 
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the Mediterranean with the North African Muslim states. In 
1113 Zirid ships had raided Naples and Salerno, and Muslim 
corsairs were making the sea unsafe for European merchants 
and pilgrims. The internecine conflict among the North African 
Muslim states, however, gave the Normans their chance. 

The first attempts of Roger 11, between 1118 and 1127, to 
gain a foothold in North Africa were unsuccessful. During 
the chaos created in North Africa by the predatory Arab 
tribe known as Banu Hilal, a petty Arab principality, that of 
Banii Jami, had established itself at Gabes. The Zirid Yahya 
b. Tamim evolved a modus vivendi with it, but his son ‘Ali 
attacked it, and the Bani Jami appealed for help to Roger 11 
who, as he had trade relations with them, sent a fleet to their 
aid. This first Norman expedition was unsuccessful; it also 
started a course of hostility between the Normans and the 
Zirids. “Ali b. Yahya appealed to the Almoravids for help, but 
died in 1121. He was succeeded by his son Hasan, who was 
to be the last of the Zirids. In 1122 the Bana: Maymian, clients 
of the Almoravid “Ali b. Yasuf b. Tashufin, sacked Nicotra 
in Calabria, massacred a part of its population and enslaved 
others. Roger11sentacounter-attacking fleetagainst Mahdiyya 
and Dimas commanded by George of Antioch. The fleet was 
partly damaged in a storm, and such part of it as reached 
Mahdiyya was ineffective; of the 300 Norman vessels only roo 
survived to return to Sicily. In 1127 the Bani’: Maymiin again 
raided the Norman realm, attacking Patti, menacing Catania 
and landing temporarily near Syracuse where they captured 
booty and prisoners. Against the Almoravids, Roger 11 had 
to seek the alliance of Raymond-Beranger 111, the Count of 
Barcelona.27 

In the meantime the Zirid power was hopelessly declining. 
In 1135 the Hammiadid Yahya b. ‘Abd al-“Aziz advanced 
against Mahdiyya. Against him the Zirid Hasan sought the 
help not only of the predatory Bani Hilal, but also of his 
recent enemies, the Normans. These allies of his defeated the 
Hammiadids,?* and a relationship which was more than a truce 

was established between the Zirids and the Normans. From 
1135 onwards Roger 11's policy was to leave Mahdiyya alone 
for the time being and, under the pretext of chastising the 
corsairs, to send expeditions against other points in North 
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Africa where the Zirid writ no longer ran. In 1135 a Norman 
naval force occupied Jerba and held its population to ransom. 

From 1143 onwards the Norman expeditions against North 
Africa became continuous. A Sicilian naval force tried un- 
successfully to occupy Tripoli where the Bani Matruh had 
asserted their independence from Zirid rule. On its way back 
the Norman force ravaged the Hammadid port of Jijelli. In 
1144 the Normans attacked Barashk (Bresk) and the islands 
of Kerkenna. In 1146 they succeeded in defeating the Banu 
Matruh and occupying Tripoli, the first major North African 
town to fall into their hands. In the actual conquest of Tripoli 
by the Normans there was much looting and destruction and 
many Arab and Berber women were seized, but soon a general 
amnesty was proclaimed; those who had fled the city returned 
and the citizens were granted their civic, personal and religious 
rights on payment of j1z7 ya.29 

In 1147 a usurper seized power at Gabes. The emir of Bani 
Jami appealed for help to Hasan the Zirid, while the usurper 
asked the Normans for help. Hasan occupied Gabes and 
executed the usurper. This gave Roger 11 the chance to break 
his peace with Hasan. A Norman fleet under George of 
Antioch occupied Mahdiyya. This was in a way Roger’s 
token participation in the Crusade. As in Tripoli, an amnesty 
was soon proclaimed in Mahdiyya and the city soon settled 
down to the same busy life it had led under the Zirids on 
whom the sun had now set. 

In 1148 the Normans also occupied Sis, Sfax and Gabes. 
Though George of Antioch died in 1152, the Norman conquest 
of the coastal towns of North Africa continued; and in 1153 
Bone was occupied. Apart from Tunis and one or two other 
towns, all the coastal towns of North Africa paid tribute to 
Roger 11, who added to his titles that of the King of Ifriqiyya.3 
Roger 11’s rule on the North African coast was as benign for 
the Muslims as it was in Sicily. He restored cities, furnished 
capital for the merchants, was charitable to the poor and 
appointed acceptable gadis.3! 

While Roger 11’s navy was occupying the coast of Ifrigiyya, 
there is evidence to believe that he pursued a policy of détente 
with the Fatimids of Egypt, with whom his trade relations 
must have been satisfactory.32 Commerce and grain trade 
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continued even during their long years of hostilities. 

Roger 11 died in 1154 at the age of 58. The security, peace 
and prosperity which prevailed in his dominions was in sharp 
contrast to the general situation in Europe. He reformed the 
judicial code and enforced law and order. In improving the 
civil administration he made use of capable men speaking 
various languages and belonging to various religious per- 
suasions. Only towards the end of his rule did he become 
intolerant; in his earlier career, in fact during most of his 
reign, his conduct was such that Ibn-al-Athir praised him for 
protecting and liking the Muslims.33 He was surrounded by 
Muslims among others, and is said to have had Muslim women 
in his harem, as well as Muslim slaves and eunuchs in his 
entourage. He delighted in the company of learned Muslims, 
and in his last fourteen years spent much time in scientific 
speculation in the Arab tradition. There were even unfounded 
rumours among both Muslim and Christian subjects of his 
kingdom that he was a crypto-Muslim.* Of the five principal 
luminaries of his court two, Abii-s-Salr Umayya and Idrisi 
were Arabs, and the other three, Eugenius, Nilus Doxo- 
patrius and Theophanes Cerameus were Greeks.35 Though 
he knew both Greek and Arabic, he preferred to use Greek 
in his diplomatic correspondence, even with Muslim rulers.3 

At the same time he was a champion of the Christian 
church. He built two magnificent religious monuments, the 
Palatine Chapel and the Cathedral at Cefalu. It has been 
suggested that he wished to be in control of a ‘national’ 
church, a concept in which Byzantine influence can be 
traced, where the aim was to combine temporal and religious 
authority.3? 

Roger 11 was succeeded by his son William 1 (1154—1166). 
Much less energetic than his father, he left the business of 
state to his ministers. In 1154—5 the Byzantines occupied Bari, 
Trani, Gionenezzo and Molfetta. Papal forces also marched 
against him; and there were revolts by his own vassals. In 
1156 however, William subdued the rebels and reoccupied 
the towns which had been occupied by the Byzantines. Pope 
Hadrian 1v had to treat with him and confirmed him in his 
Sicilian and Italian dominions. 
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His chief minister Maio (Majone) gained in power and 
influence after 1156. The party led by Maio and Queen 
Margaret was the party of the palace and was opposed to the 
party of the nobles, some of whom had participated in the 
earlier rebellion. The party of the palace included palace 
functionaries, of whom many were Muslims and played an 
important part in the financial administration of Maio.38 The 
nobles blamed Maio for the strong action which had been 
taken against them by William 1 after the rebellion, and for 
being denied a share in the government. Maio was also un- 
popular among the citizens of large towns who blamed him 
for depriving them of their municipal liberties and for taxing 
them heavily. Finally there was a conspiracy and a great 
uprising of the party of the nobles and other elements who 
assassinated Maio in 1161. They even seized the person of 
the King, but had to release him under popular and ecclesi- 
astical pressure. William 1 then successfully dealt with the 
nobles both in Sicily and in southern Italy. 

The disorder in Sicily had its counterpart in North Africa. 
William 1 lost the empire of North African outposts built by 
his father. Though Tinnis in Egypt was sacked in 1154 by 
the Normans,°9 this was really a continuation of the momentum 
generated by the North African conquests under Roger 11. A 
North African reaction to that momentum now set in. “Umar 
b. al-Husayn al-Furriyani revolted successfully at Sfax in 1156. 
The example of Sfax was followed by the islands of Jerba 
and Kerkenna. In 1158 the Bani Matrih reasserted their rule 
at Tripoli. At Gabes Muhammad b. Rashid, who had been 
appointed ga'id by the Normans, revolted successfully against 
them. In 1158 William 1 sent twenty galleys to suppress a 
revolt at Zawila, with some success. By 1159, however, the 
relentless march of the Almohad leader ‘Abd-al-Mu’min 
sealed the fate of the Norman possessions in North Africa. 

In 1160 “Abd-al-Mu’min starved the Norman garrison of 
Mahdiyya to submission and brought the Norman adventure 
in North Africa to a close. 

William 1 was by nature indolent, possibly cruel; but it is 
debatable whether he deserved the title ‘Bad’ applied to him 
by Falcandus, an advocate of the party of the nobles. William 
was averse from politics and inclined more than his father to 
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like his father he loved to discuss literary and philosophical 

questions with learned Greeks and Muslims.” Before his death 
in 1166, Wi illiam 1 nad appointed his queen Margaret regent 
of the kingdom; but her power was usurped by a Council 
of Ten established by the rebellious nobles. An Englishman, 
Walter Ophamil, who was appointed Archbishop of Palermo 
in 1169, succeeded in depriving the Council of Ten of the 
power it had usurped, and returned to the administrative 
policies of Roger 11 and William 1. He retained the confidence 
of William 11 when he reached majority and took the reins of 
the government in his hands.‘! 

William 11 (1166-1189) unlike his father was popular in 
the realm and is remembered in history as William the Good. 
He was a minor of thirteen years at his accession. His actual 
reign begins from 1171. Against the advice of his ministers 
he sent expeditions across the Mediterranean against Muslim 
possessions. This policy was primarily religious. Although it 
aimed at exerting pressure for the protection of Sicilian trade 
with the Levant, its basic objectives were to keep communica- 
tions open between Europe and the Holy Land and to extend 
Norman protection to the Christian communities of the 
Levant. William 11 was one of the first to assume the cross 
at the beginning of the Third Crusade, though he could not 
personally participate in it and died in 1189. However, his 
admiral Margaritus was the hero of Christian exploits near 
Laodicea.* 

During his reign there were several harassing raids against 
the Egyptian coast. There was a Norman raid against Damietta 
in 1169. In 1174 2 powerful Norman fleet of 280 galleys 
carrying 30,000 men and 1,500 horses attacked Alexandria, 
but could not make any effective headway against the fortifica- 
tions of the city or the Egyptian military force organised by 
Salah ad-Din (Saladin).44 The Norman fleet raided Tinnis 
twice between 1175 and 1178, and during the latter of these 
raids sacked the town. During 1180-1 William 11 sent a 
naval task force against the Balearics which were then under 
the occupation of the Almoravid Banii Ghaniya. This expedi- 
tion did not achieve any results as the Normans’ allies the 
Genoese made a separate peace with the Bani Ghaniya. About 
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the same time a treaty was omc between William 11 and 
the Almohad Abi-Yiisuf Ya ‘qub.4 The treaty was motivated 
perhaps more by mutual commercial interests, than by a 
common hostility towards the Bani Ghaniya. We have Ibn- 
Jubayr’s evidence of navigation and trade between Norman 
Sicily and Andalusia, though most of the vessels involved were 
probably of Genoese ownership.‘ 

Devoid of the vigorous qualities of the Normans, a recluse 
among the pleasures of his harem and his pleasances, William 
1 never led his forces personally on the battlefield, but he 
was a shrewd politician and his reign was peaceful and tranquil. 
He was also, like his father and grandfather, familiar with 
Arabic speech and learning, and he built the Monreale and La 
Cuba. Dante chose to place him in Paradise.4 

William 11 died childless. According to his wish, Constance, 
a daughter of Roger 11, who was married to the German 
Emperor Henry vi should have succeeded to the throne of 
Sicily. But the Sicilian nobles divided themselves into three 
factions; and in 1190 Tancred of Lecce, an illegitimate son 
of Duke Roger of Apulia, and thus a grandson of Roger 1], 
was placed on the throne by Matthew of Ajello who became 
the Chancellor. There were several revolts against Tancred, 
including a fateful one by the Muslims of Sicily, which kept 
him occupied during the first year of his reign. After a massacre 
of the Muslims of Palermo, most of them took to the mountains 
of the interior and occupied a number of strong fortresses. 
Their numbers were swelled by Muslim serfs, escaping from 
their Norman overlords and joining them.‘ This revolt, and 
its suppression, was, as we shall see later, the beginning of the 
end of the Muslim presence in Sicily. 

The Third Crusade arrived at the doorstep of Sicily and 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion occupied Messina, but Tancred came 
to terms with him. Henry v1 was in the meantime planning to 
occupy Sicily, claiming the inheritance of his wife Constance. 

He concluded treaties with Genoa and Pisa to neutralise them 
and in 1191 laid siege to Naples and Salerno, while the empress 
Constance installed herself in the palace of Terracina. The 
emperor had to return to Germany, however, because of an 
epidemic which had broken out in his army, and the empress 
was seized by the citizens at Salerno and handed over to 
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Tancred of Lecce who had to set her free on pressure from 


ype Celestine 111. 
Tancred died in 1194. He was not without intellectual 
capacity, was familiar with the Greek language, and like his 
redecessors was steeped in Arab-Byzantine culture.** William 
l, a minor, succeeded his father Tancred with his mother 
Sibylla acting as regent. Henry vi marched south again in 
1194, concluded a treaty with the Lombard towns, obtained 
the help of the fleets of Pisa and Genoa, and with swiftness 
and ease conquered the kingdom of Sicily, ending the Norman 
chapter of the history of the island. 
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Arab influence rather than Byzantine was predominant in the 
organisation of the Norman court and in its titles,functions, 
cistoms and ceremonials. Three of the Norman kings of 
Sicily actually assumed Arabic titles; thus Roger 11 called 
himself al-Mu‘tazz-bi-Ilah; William 1 was al-Hadi bi-amri-llah 
and William 11 was al-Musta‘izz-bi-llah. These Arabic titles 
appeared on their coinage and in their inscriptions.' 

Documents and decrees of Roger 11’s court were issued in 

Latin, Greek and Arabic. Such Arabic or bilingual ( Greek 
and Arabic) rescripts which he did not personally sign bore 
his “alagma or motto in Arabic according to the usage of 
Muslim rulers. This motto was based on a Qur’anic verse,? 
praising God and thanking Him for His beneficence. On 
various documents he called himself a/-maltk al-mu‘azzam al- 
giddts or ‘the great and holy (or venerable) king’. His coinage 
bore his Arabic title in imitation of the Fatimids, as well as 
a Christian title in Arabic, ndsir an-nasrdniyya, ‘defender or 
helper of Christianity’.3 His Arab panegyrist “Abd-ar- 
Rahman of Trapani called his royal villa of Mare-dolce near 
Palermo, the Mu'tazziyya. In the bilingual documents of the 
chancery, however, his titles, though to the same effect, were 
written in Greek. 

The crown Roger 11 wore was of a Byzantine model, but 
his famous mantle, still preserved in Vienna, was that of an 
oriental emir with an embroidered kiific inscription and the 
motif of tigers attacking camels. Contemporary and near 
contemporary writers, both Muslim and Christian, describe 
the prominence of Muslim influence in Roger-11's.palace-and 


court. One -gets-the-impression that the whole tenor of life 


was oriental rather than Western. In many ways he lived like 
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a Muslim monarch with a harem, eunuchs, que palaces which 
remind one of Andalusian pleasure palaces and other luxuries 
of comtemporary Islamic life.s Chalandon, however, regards 
Amari’s description of Roger II as a ‘baptised sultan” an 
over-statement and asserts that in religion as in politics and 
administration it was Greek influence that was supreme with 
he Normans. The existence of the harem has also been 
RTT 
It would be more accurate to say that in Roger’s court 
there was a symbiosis of Greek, Arab and Latin cultural 
traditions and influences. The Sicilian administration was 
strongly bureaucratic with a pronounced oriental flavour 
which was Byzantine as well as Arab. Roger’s physicians 
were Arabs. His secretaries were many-tongued and dealt 
with records in Latin, Greek and Arabic, as did also the large 
staff of expert clerks. His court was a meeting place of north 
and south and east and west.7 His supreme tribunal was 
modelled on the Byzantine example and the brilliance of his 
court ceremonial on the Arab model. Like the Muslim rulers 
jhis court officials included janibs (aides de camp), Aajebs 
« chamberlains), st/ahis (equerries) and j;amadars (wardrobe 
attendants ).8 Like the Fatimids of Egypt and the “Abbasids 
of Baghdad, the Normans of Sicily had firyan ( pages) in their 
palaces who had close and direct access to the Norman 
sovereign. 
i Under William 1 and William 11 Arab influence remained 
strong at court. They ‘were, if anything, more Muslim to 
the outward view than Roger’.!9 Both spoke Arabic fluently. 
Around William 1 there was an escort of Norman knights as 
well as a bodyguard of Negroes commanded by a Muslim. 
There was the same mixture in the army; Norman knights and 
Muslim soldiery in bright clothes. The King himself had 
adopted to a great extent the style of living of the conquered 
Muslims. His docility, which may have been a result of his 
eclecticism, gradually led to the enfeeblement of his energy 
and to the erosion of his authority.!2 A part of his palace was 
reserved for women, pages and eunuchs.43 He was hardly 
seen by his people; and passed his days sumptuously secluded 
in his palace with his women. He went out in richly decorated 
boats on the sea, rivers and canals accompanied by his favourite 
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women and Arab musicians. The Norman barons and high 
oficials followed the example of their sovereign; and the 
suburbs of Palermo were covered with luxurious villas.14 

Ibn-Jubayr who visited Sicily during the reign of William 
11 throws some light on the survival of the Arab crivage in 

his court and in Sicilian lite in general. William 11's ‘alama 
bore the Arabic inscriptions ‘Praise be to God. ? is proper 
to praise Him’. He patronised physicians and astrologers of 
whom some must have been Muslims, since Ibn-Jubayr prays 
that God may preserve the Muslims from this seduction, 
though he also compliments William 11 for the use he made 
of the industry of the Muslims.15 He notes that in the display 
of his pomp William 11 resembled a Muslim monarch.1!6 The 
concubines and hand-maidens in his palace were all Muslims 
and secretly converted other Christian women, who entered 
the harem, to Islam.17 Even outside the palace the Christian 
yomen-ofPelesmoa.followed the fashions of Muslim Women, 
wrapped their cloaks around them, were veiled, wore oriental 
ornaments and adorned. themselves with perfume, and put 
fienna on their fingers.18 The eunuchs were presumably con- 
verted to Christianity by this time, but they were still crypto- 
Muslims, and the king overlooked the fact that they offered 
Islamic prayers. 

Muslim emirs, Greek logothetes, Norman justiciars and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries worked side by side in the curia regis 
or magna curta, which was the principal organ of the Norman 
government. From the reign of Roger 11 onwards, the curia 
is frequently mentioned in the documents. From among the 
members of the curia, the king chose his most intimate 
counsellors, known as familiares. In the documents one 
occasionally comes across Muslim names — one Abi-l-Qasim 
was a member of the curia and one of the familiares!9 — but 
it cannot be said with any certainty whether such persons 
were still Muslims or had been converted to Christianity. 

Amir or amiratus was a title, which was given even by 
Robert Guiscard to several officers.2° In the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily the highest dignitary in the bureaucracy still had the 
Arabic title amir al-umara’ and had precedence over the 
Chancellor.21 This title was probably abolished after the 


assassination of Maio.22 
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The Muslim. ae was-much-more- prominent.ia the 
fmancial.administration of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily 
than the Greek.23 The Arab financial department, the diwan 
ai-tahgig Was Tetained by the Normans under its vulgar Latin 
nomenclature, dohana de secretis. Amari regards this depart- 
ment aswell as"Others "HE Wan baronum as modelled on 
.. Fatimid institutions*+ while other scholars like Gregario see 
them as of purely Norman origin and akin to similar insti- 
tutions in Norman England.25 Other Arab departmental 
institutions which survived in Norman times and were 
adapted to Norman requirements were the dawan al-ma‘ mur 
or treasury, office, a sub-division of the dohana de secretis.26 
It maintained the list of villeims and the revenue due from 
each financial distriét“The-dtwan-al-fawa’id, another sub- 
division of the dokana de secretis concerned itself with the 
sales of land.27 The dohana de secretis was collectiyely_in 
charge Of the. entire firanctat administration of the realm; 
if supervised the centres of the treasury and “Heivezined 
registers regarding different parts of the realm. In Sicily 
these registers were maintained in Arabic.28 A number of 
Arabic terms were retained in the Norman administration. 
These included the Fatimid / Kalbite term gC ris Obedd naa 
district;29 and terms for various offices such as sahib, katib 
and “amul.30 

Under the first three Norman rulers the Fatimid coin rubzi 
remained in use and influenced the minting of its Norman 
counterpart tart which had a similar shape and the same 
intrinsic value.3! 

Several Sicilian documents of the Norman period called 
defetart or deptari (Arab. dafatir) have survived. These are 
records of the areas of cultivable and uncultivable land and 
lists of villeins with details of the kind of services they per- 
formed, maintained in the dohana de secretis and dohana 
baronum. Several of these, some dating back to the reign of 
William 11, are in Arabic, while others are in Greek.32 Such 
records were kept by the Byzantines and later by the Fatimids 
and probably also by the Kalbites from whom the Normans 
seem to have inherited the institutions, though similar registers 
were also in use in Norman England.33 

Recruitment of Muslims into the Norman army dates back 
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to Roger 1. With them the Normans also took over some 
features of the Muslim art of war. Arab military engineers 
worked for the Normans. They manufactured mobile siege 
towers and mangonels. In the architecture for the fortification 
of Bari, Roger 11 used the skill of Arab engineers.*4 
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The principal difference between the Spanish Reconquista and 
the Norman conquest was in the underlying policies; the 
Spanish Catholics were intolerant, whereas the Normans, at 
least to a considerable extent, were tolerant and assimilative. 

Norman tolerance and magnanimity went hand in hand 
with military zeal from the outset. Roger 1's tolerance was 
in part due to raison d’état; the Muslims possibly constituted 
the majority of the population of the island at that juncture. 
Moreover Muslim troops, as Muslims, could be confidently 
counted upon in his Italian wars. The Muslims who renounced 
Islam and accepted Christianity fell from his favour. The 
author of the life of St Anselm informs us that he forbade 
Catholic priests to convert his Muslim troops. 

The economic consequences of the Norman conquest, how- 

ever, were detrimental for all classes of the Muslim population 
of the island from the beginning. During the conquest there 
was considerablé destruction of Muslim villages and of the 
livéstock owned by them. The Muslims of the rural areas and 
the Jews had to pay a capitation tax for which the Islamic 
name jiyya was retained.2 This explains the first wave of 
nifgration from Sicily to Zirid Ifriqiyya. The second wave 
probably consisted of Muslim soldiery, troops of various 
junds who accompanied the retreating forces of Tamim’s sons 
from Sicily to North Africa. The feeling of the Arab élite is 
epitomized by the complaint of the poet “Abd-al-Halim: ‘T 
loved Sicily in my first youth; she seemed to me a garden of 
immortal felicity. But, scarce had I come to mature years, 
when behold, the land became a burning gehenna.’3 

Muslims of the Sicilian cities who surrendered after fighting 


signed agreements with Roger 1, which in varying degrees 
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determined their status and their religious and economic safe- 
guards. They were known as mahallat, and did not pay rz ya. 
Palermo received very favourable terms; not so Catania 
which was given asa fief to a bishop, and the Muslims of which 
were enrolled as vi//eins. The villages and the countryside fell 
into the hands of the Normans without much resistance and 
signed no agreements which could safeguard their rights. 
Muslims of the countryside sank into the class of serfs and 
villeins; and the term agarenus acquired a double meaning, 
Muslim or villezn.4 

Under Roger 1 Muslims of various ethnic origins, Arabs, 
Sicilian converts and men of mixed origin with curious names 
like Ahmad b. Roma or “Abd-ar-Rahman b. Francu, were 
scattered throughout the island. They showed the greatest 
density, of course, in Val di Mazara, but they had substantial 
colonies in Val di Noto; and some had settled even in the 
predominantly Christian Val Demone. In Palermo there was 
a concentration of Arabs who traced their lineage to. the 
ancient tribal groups of Yaman, Qays and Quraysh, as well 
as of scions of such eminent Berber tribes as Hawwara, 
Lawata, Zaghwa and Zanata. There was also a sprinkling of 
Muslims from the orient and from Spain. Soon, however, the 
ethnic and religious map of Sicily began to change. Under 
Roger 1 a steady flowof immigrants from-Normandy and 
northern France had already begun-to-settle in Sicily. In the 
early Norman documents one finds several French names 
among Norman feudatories, prelates and public officials. Even 
more significant was the massive immigration from Italy; and — 
it was during this period that Italian became the popular 
language of the island. Great colonies of Lombards sprang up 
in Sicily.5 Some of the original Christian population of Val 
Demone adhered to the Greek orthodox church and Byzantine 
culture. It had come to the aid of the Normans during the 
conquest, and in return the Normans restored some Greek 
churches and monasteries. In the twelfth century the Latin 
and the Greek rites existed side by side; but gradually the 
former gained more and more influence.* Roger’s relations 
with the pope had improved considerably after the occupation 
of the island. In Sicily the Muslims had converted several 
churches into mosques. One of the earliest acts of Roger 1 
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was to reconvert them into churches 5 andl to ) appoint an arch- 
bishop,? who was a Greek. By the Papal Bull of Gregory viI 
(1083) this Greek archbishop was replaced by a Catholic 
archbishop. In 1088 Pope Urban 11 visited Sicily; but differ- 
ences persisted between the pope’s and Roger’s views and 
policies on the Christianisation of Sicily.s Whereas the pope 
tavoured the conversion of Muslims for pietistic reasons, for 
Roger 1 Christianisation meant not the conversion of Muslims, 
but rather the steady immigration of Christians from the 
mainland, and the primacy of Christianity as the official 
religion of the island. 

The colonisation _of Sicily by the Lombards continued 
throughout the Norman period. By the end of the twelfth 
century there were large Lombard colonies in Butera, Plazza, 
Randazo, Vicari, Capizzi, Nicosia and Maniaci. These per- 
petratéd all sorts of atrocities against the Muslims.9 There was 
also immigration of Venetian, Genoese and Amalfian merchants 
and of other elements from all parts of Italy, and this continued 
throughout the thirteenth century.!° In due course it led to the 
total loss of landed property by the Arabs, as it was transferred 
to the church, the clergy, the feudal nobility and the Christian 
farmers. The Norman feudal élite fitted with ease into the 
area of wheat-growing /atifundia; while in some areas orchards 
and gardens were replaced by ranches owned by the new 
aristocracy and the monasteries.!! 

The institution of slavery continued under the Normans, 
but the slaves were now mostly Muslims. In an Arabic docu- 
ment of 1095 there is mention of ‘adid which may refer to 
Negro slaves.!2 The Muslim captives taken by Roger 1 during 
the conquest of Sicily were sent to the mainland and sold 
there as slaves.13 The Muslim villemns toiling in the land, 
mentioned in the Arabic documents as the rial al-jara’id and 
in the Latin as servi glebae, had a status more or less like that 

of slaves. This status was hereditary. They had no personal 
treedom, they were also obliged to perform military service 
when called upon, and had to submit to forced labour.14 

In contrast to the villeins were the homines who were free 
persons, and had the right of perpetual and free possession 
of their land. Unlike the villeins they were free to dispose of 
their belongings as they pleased. Among the boni homines, 
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some were Muslims. These included civil officials concerned 
with donation, testament, sale and accord, etc. They assisted 
the notaries and judges. Sometimes they served as arbitrators 
between two litigating parties.!5 

During the reign of Roger 11, the policies initiated by his 
father continued, including the military policy of making the 
maximum use of Muslims in the army. During the greater part 
of his reign the conversion of Muslim soldiers was discouraged, 
as they were more useful and dependable as Muslims in his 
wars in Italy. The Muslim soldiery still retained something of 
the order and formation of the Arab jund and served both as 
infantry and as horse archers.1¢ 

The greater part of Roger 11’s reign was one of tolerance 
towards the Muslims; they played a significant réle in the 
administration and deeply coloured the very essence of the 
new Norman culture in Sicily. All this changed, however, 
towards the end of his reign. By the close of 1153 he launched 
a policy of religious persecution. The reasons for this reversal 
of religious policy were several; some personal, such as the 
death of three of his sons within a period of nine years, and 
his own ill-health; some political, such as the mobilisation 
of power in the Adriatic by Manuel Comnenus, and what 
affected the Muslims most, the rise of the Almohads in North 
Africa-as_a-power.to_be reckoned with. In the last years of 
his reign he introduced a policy aimed at conversion of 
Muslims and Jews to Christianity.17 

“Durifig the reign of William 1, the treatment of Muslims 
by the Norman barons can be partly attributed to social 
intolerance.!8 Though they were loyal to the King, they had 
to pay the price of the Almohad victory at Mahdiyya by being 
disarmed in Palermo. Being disarmed they fell an easy prey 
to the wrath of the Norman barons and the Lombards in 1161 
when some eunuchs of the palace and the Muslim officials 
were executed. The Muslims of Palermo barricaded them- 
selves in their quarter of the city, but suffered very heavy 
casualties.!9 The lot of the Muslims of rural areas during this 
rebellion of the barons was even worse. To escape massacre, 
many Muslims fled to the forests and mountains or to the 
towns of the south where there were still large concentrations 
of their co-religionists.20 On the other hand in the army of 
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William 1, which finally suppressed the rebellion, there were 
still a substantial number of Muslims. 

During the minority of William 11, while his mother 
Queen Margaret was Regent, the Chancellor was faced in 
1167 with a complaint from Christian elements in Palermo 
that several Muslims converted to Christianity, holding 
important positions and enjoying the protection of the eunuchs 
of the palace, had reverted to their original faith. The principal 
person charged was Robert of Calataboiano, who was accused 
along with other Muslims of carrying on with Christian 
women and young boys. In spite of the Queen Regent’s 
intercession, the Chancellor had to proceed with the prosecu- 

tion of the accused for apostasy and adultery; and they were 
punished to the satisfaction of the Christian population of 
the capital, especially the Lombard immigrants.?2! 

Ibn-Jubayr who visited Sicily in 1184—5, during the reign 
of William 11, throws interesting light on the situation of 
the Muslim community at that stage in history. The treatment 
of the Muslims vacillated between tolerance and mistrust. At 
the court the eunuchs, whether professing Muslims or crypto- 
Muslims or Muslims converted to some unascertainable degree 
of Christianity, had the confidence of the King, and were often 
raised to high positions in the administration of the state.22 
Some of the eunuchs and pages converted to Christianity 
offered Muslim prayers in secret.23 It is significant that some 
of them chose to conceal their faith. The name of Ibn-Jubayr’s 
crypto-Muslim informant was ‘“Abd-al-Masih (‘servant of the 
Messiah’). The Friday assembly was banned; but that of the 
two ‘ids permitted, and on these occasions the Muslim reader 
of the sermon mentioned the name of the reigning “Abbasid 
caliph of Baghdad as the head of the Muslim community.?4 

In Palermo the Muslims still possessed several mosques and_ 
their own markets. They had their own quarters in the city, 
apart from the Christians. Among them were thriving 
merchants; carrying On a brisk trade. Some of the mosques 
were still used as religious schools. On the whole, however, 
the general Muslim populace regarded the Muslim officials in 
Norman service with distrust and avoided them. The Muslims 
of Palermo felt insecure about their property, their honour 

and the future of their children.25 
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There were Muslims in villages, on the farms and in several 
cities such as Syracuse and Cefalu. At Termini they had a 
large suburb of their own with their mosques. Solanto near 
Palermo had sacred tombs which attracted pilgrims, and close 
to it was a spring, with some sacred or animistic associations, 
known as ‘ayn al-majniina (‘the spring of the mad woman’ ). 
The mosque at the highest point of the town was described 
by Ibn-Jubayr as one of the finest in the world. Alcamo, near 
Trapani, was a large town with markets and mosques and a 
population which was totally Muslim.26 Near Messina Muslims 
lived with their property and their farms, well-treated by their 
Christian neighbours; while in Messina itself, except for a few 
craftsmen, there were hardly a any Muslims.27 The condition of 
Muslims in various cities of Sicily during the peaceful and 
tolerant rule of William 11 seems to have been satisfactory, if 
not entirely secure. They lived in their own quarters, adminis- 
tered by their own ga ids and gadis, and worshipped in their 
mosques.28 

Yet even in the benign reign of William 11 the Muslims of 
Sicily were apprehensive of the approaching doom of their 
community in Sicily. The more far-sighted among them feared 
the same fate for themselves as that of the Muslims of Crete, 
where after the Byzantine reoccupation the Muslim element 
had disappeared completely. The Muslim intelligentsia in 
Sicily saw the only solution to its problems i in migration to 
other Muslim lands. Daughters were given in marriage prefer- 
ably to visitors or travellers from other Muslim countries. 
Trapani was the principal port of Muslim emigration to 
Andalusia and North Africa.29 

Even William 11 would occasionally force a leading Muslim 
to renounce his faith. Sometimes the Norman officials would 
force a shaykh like Ibn-Zur‘a to adopt Christianity. Sometimes 
a ga id like Abu-l-Qasim b. Hammid could be suspected of 
being in league with the Almohads and disgraced. The 
temptation towards as well as the pressure in favour of con- 
version to Christianity were disrupting the highly patriarchal 
Muslim family. A son rebelling against the authority of his 
father or a wife against that of her husband easily turned to 
Christianity.30 Whereas in the countryside the conversion of 
the villeins was a direct process, in the cities it worked from 
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symbiosis was over. Surviving Arabic documents of the age 
of Roger 1 and Roger 11 are equal to those in Greek or those 
in Latin. ‘Under William 1 the relation is one to seven, under 
William 11 one to ten, in the short reign of Tancred all are in 
Latin.”36 Gradually the remaining Muslim population of 
Palermo and of other cities melted away through emigration 
to. other Muslim lands or through conversion to Christianity, 
though some individual Muslims must have remained in 
Palermo, and Frederick 11’s knowledge of Arabic and of Arab 
culture can be traced to them.37 In the triangle of the Val di 
Mazara there still survived a substantial number of Muslims 
_in 4 state of servitude, as a low social class. In 1199 Pope 
[Innocent 111 sent the Muslims of Sicily a letter of admonition 
and persuasion. A similar letter was again sent by the Pope 


. in 1208,38 
As the power of the sovereign weakened towards the end 
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top to bottom. The conversion of a Muslim ga’id or za im 
could be followed by the conversion of others under his juris- 
diction." According to a rescript of Pope Alexander III 
addressed to the Archbishop of Palermo, a Muslim accused 
of raping a Christian woman was fined or beaten. On the 
other hand the Christians seized with impunity women, girls 
or boys of the Muslims on the pretext of converting them 
to Christianity and exacted large sums as fines from rich 
Muslims.32 

The tolerance of the house of Hauteville, however, led— 
eventually fo a strong reaction of intolerance among the 
Chrnstians of the island. Five years after the visit of Ibn- 
Jubayr the ethnic and demographic map of the. island had 
changed irreversibly at the expense of the Muslims. In the 
riots of 1189 the Muslim element of the population was a 


visible target owing to its different dress, customs, manners ) ie , Be 
and religion. Some of the Muslims still owned considerable of the Norman period, the survival of Islam in Sicily became 
property or had influential posts in the bureaucracy. “At any difficult, because the feudal hierarchy, which held the remaining 
moment of political or economic crisis these anomalous citizens Muslim population in tutelage, entered into association with 
were likely to be made a scapegoat.’33 ; the Catholic Church, which in turn regarded conversion to 

During the period of general anarchy between 1189 and Christianity aS an act of piety.* Such of the Muslim élite as 
1194 the situation for the Muslims of Sicily became very resisted conversion chose to migrate. The Muslim emigration 
precarious. Tancred of Lecce had very little of the tolerance from Sicily to-North Africa, Spain and the Orient had already 
and grace of his predecessors. Long before his accession to begun in 1068 and had continued throughout the Norman 
power he had, in 1160, led raids of extermination against the | conquest. After a brief lull, it had increased with the repression 
Mealtens- of Frneere 34 | of 1153 and the massacres of 1160—1, and continued under 

Before Tancred could consolidate his position, there was a William 11. The situation was acerbated further by the 
massacre of the Muslims of Palermo in 1189; and the remnant __ massacres and revolt of 1189—9o. > 


took refuge in the mountains of the west-central part of the 
island where they rose in rebellion. Their number has been 
éstimated at about a hundred thousand, including women.35 
They organised themselves under the leadership of five chiefs. 
The revolt lasted from the close of 1189 to October 1190. Then ~ 
partly by force and partly by persuasion most of the Muslims 
of Palermo were made to return to their homes, and the vi//eins 
who had joined them to their servitude under their overlords. 
When in 1190 the Muslim rebels faced the fact that Tancred’s 
position was becoming consolidated and decided to submit tod 
him, the days of the Muslim presence in the island must have 
appeared to be numbered. The period of the bureaucratic 
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ARAB INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
DURING THE NORMAN PERIOD 


The Arab intellectual stream had flowed into Sicily from North 
Africa and Spain, and after the Norman conquest it flowed back 
to the Muslim countries as Sicilian savants, scholars and poets 
continued to migrate there. Several Sicilian scholars and poets, 
however, chose to remain in the island and some, including the 
illustrious Idrisi, enjoyed Norman patronage. 

Although, unlike the physical and philosophical sciences, 
the traditional intellectual disciplines declined among the 
Muslims during the Norman period, the tradition of these 
latter continued for some time. The famous Sicilian mugri” 
and grammarian “‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Atig, generally known 
as Ibn-al-Fahham (1030-1122), has to be distinguished from 
his namesake “Abd-ar-Rahm4n b. Abi-Bakr of Saragossa, the 
poet.! Ibn-al-Fahham migrated to Egypt where he was 
regarded as an authority of grrd’a (recitation of the Qur'an). 
His two most famous works on Qur’anic study and on the 
Traditions were at-Tajrid fit bughyat and Mufradat Ya'qib.2 
Ibn-al-Fahham’s pupil ‘Uthman b. “Ali of Syracuse was a 
scholar of the Qur’an as well as a Traditionist. Another 
Sicilian Abi-"Abd-Allah Muhammad wrote a verse para- 

phrase of the Qur’an.3 

The most eminent of religious and ethical scholars of 
Norman times was Ibn-Zafar (Muhammad b. Abi-Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Zafar), remembered by the honorific titles of 
Huyjat ad-din and Burhdn al-Islam. He was either of Sicilian 
origin or a Meccan who visited Sicily. He also wrote on 
grammar and philology. His most famous work is Su/wan 
al-muta@ which has been translated into English, Italian and 
Turkish. The work is of the genre of Firstenspiegel or 
‘Mirrors of Princes’, divided into five parts, in a style reminis- 
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cent of Kalila wa-Dimna. Altogether thirty-two works have 


been attributed to Ibn-Zafar, of which four have survived 
including a commentary on the Qur’an. He travelled through 
the Maghrib and finally settled down in Syria where he died 
in 1170.5 
Other Qur’anic scholars include Abu-Tahir as-Sigqilli, 
grammarian and reader of the Qur’an and the author of a/- 
‘Unwan ft gira’at. Muhammad b. Abi-l-Faraj of Mazara (d. 
1036) was a scholar of Qur’4nic recitation and of Arabic 
grammar and syntax. He moved to Cairouan, studied there 
and probably settled down there.°® 
One of the most eminent Traditionists of this period, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali at-Tamimi (d. 1142) of Mazara, was also 
a renowned scholar of Maliki law and scholastic theology, and 
had studied at Mahdiyya. Most famous of his writings was the 
Kitab al-mu‘allim, a commentary on the Sahih of Muslim. This 
commentary itself led to a number of other commentaries 
upon it. Another of his works is a commentary on the tradi- 
tions compiled by Jawzaqi. It has been reported that Ibn- 
Tumart, the Mahdi who founded the Almohad movement, 
was among his disciples.7 
Other Sicilian Traditionists of the period include: Abi-l- 
Hasan “Ali, who was appointed a gadi of Mecca, and whom 
Sam‘ani counts in the chain of his preceptors;8 Abu-Bakr b. 
Muhammad, who learnt fadith in the Hijaz, lived for some 
time at Granada and died in Egypt in 1080; Ibn-al-Baji (d. 
1201), traditionist and Maliki jurist; “Abd-al-Karim b. Yahya 
who was also a grammarian ; and many others who migrated to 
other Islamic lands. Several pages, presumably in the Norman 
court, also studied the Traditions and other religious sciences.9° 
Several Sicilian scholars of jurisprudence also migrated to 
other Muslim countries. Ibn Makki (Abu-Hafs ‘Umar b. 
Khalaf), famous jurist and lexicographer, and a disciple of 
Ibn-al-Birr, was a gadi in Sicily. At the beginning of the 
Norman conquest he migrated to Tunis. The unpublished 
Tathgif al-lisan is attributed to him, and has led to the con- 
clusion that a Maghribi dialect was spoken in Sicily in the 
eleventh century.10 Abi-Bakr Muhammad b. Hasan ar-Ruba‘i 
taught Malikilawin Sicily, but later left for Ifriqiyya and Egypt 
and died in 1142. Another jurist, “Uthman b. Hajjaj (d. 1149), 
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a native of Sciacca in Sicily, settled down at Alexandria, and 
left behind him works on Maliki law. 

The philosophical and physical sciences fared much better 
under the Normans, and received active patronage. This fact 
was well-known to the Muslim Orient. Arab historians 
compliment Roger 11 for his knowledge and patronage of 
sciences.!2 According to Idrisi, Roger 11 was not only interested 
in practical sciences such as mathematics and public adminis- 
tration, but also very much so in geography as a science which 
offered information about lands, their produce and their 
people.13 

Nuzhat al-mushtag, the universal geography by ash- 
Sharif al-Idrisi was produced on the order and under the 
patronage of Roger I1, and for this reason it is also called the 
Book of Roger (a/-Kitab ar-Rujari). It originated as the 
explanation of a large silver planisphere the author himself 
had made. The book was completed in 1154. It is interesting 
that in contrast to Sicilian Muslim intellectuals who migrated 
to North Africa and Spain, Idrisi, a Spanish-Arab by birth, 
seasoned in his North African travels, decided to settle down 
at the Christian court of Sicily. He wrote another geographical 
work for William 1.14 

Roger 11 also believed in occult sciences.15 As elsewhere in 
the Arab world, the Muslim astronomers in Norman Sicily 
confused astronomy with astrology. But there still were 

astronomers of high calibre, including Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. 
‘Abd-al-Mun‘im who was also a geometrician.16 Two Arab 
astrolabes of the period have survived. 

For most of the Arab bellettrists, philologists, anthologists, 
grammarians and poets Norman Sicily offered no intellectual 
stimulus, no security of livelihood and no promise of a future; 
and most of them left the island. Most eminent in this group 
of emigré intellectuals was Ibn-Qatta‘ (1041-1121), born 
during the Kalbite civil war, of a family of distinguished 
ulema that had migrated to Sicily from Portugal.17 He com- 
menced his philological and grammatical studies in Sicily, 

and among his teachers had the famous savant Ibn-al-Birr. 
During the Norman conquest he migrated first to Andalusia, 
then to Ifrigiyya and finally to Egypt, where he became for 
some time tutor to the sons of the Fatimid vizier Badr al- 
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Jamali. In Egypt he taught prosody, grammar and lexico- 
ography. Most of his writings have been lost, including a history 
of Sicily, notes on the six canonical collections of hadith and 
several other works.18 Only bits and pieces of his most valuable 
anthology of Sicilian Arabic poets, a/-Durrah al-khatira min 
shu'ara’ al-Jazira have survived.!9 It gives selections of the 
verses of poets with some biographical notes and has been 
cited or used in later anthologies like “Imad al-Isfahani's 
Kharidat al-gasr.2° Ibn-Qatta’’s commentary on some verses 
of al-Mutanabbi has also survived,21 as have some other of his 
works. 

Of North African origin was Ibn-Bashriin (‘Uthman b. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. “Abd-ar-Razzaq b. Jafar b. Bashriin), 
compiler of another anthology of poetry, a/- Mukhtar, as well 
as of a work on chemistry ;22 he held a responsible office in 
Norman bureaucracy. Most eminent of Arab philologists of 
the Norman period was Ibn-al-Mu'allim (“Ali b. Ibrahim), 
also a grammarian, a lexicographer, a calligraphist and a 
scholar of medicine. A grammarian, Abu-Hafs “Umar b. 
Hasan was imprisoned by Roger 1, and to gain his freedom 
he addressed a panegyric to him, some verses of which have 
survived.23 Muhammad b. ‘Abi-l-Faraj al-Kattani (1036-— 
1118) was another distinguished grammarian and lexico- 
grapher.24 

The best part of the surviving Sicilian Arabic poetry was 
written in the Norman period by poets who emigrated from 
the island, but a few stayed on and became panegyrists of the 
Norman rulers.25 

During and after the Norman conquest, many Sicilian poets 
migrated to the comparatively distant but culturally akin 
Spain where the ‘party kings’, the mulik at-taw@’if, successors 
to the Umayyad Caliphate, ruled over various regions at that 
juncture in history. The kings, who included luminaries such 
as al-Mu'‘tamid in Seville and al-Mu‘tasim in Almeria, received 
the poets cordially.2 Among the poets was Musab b. 
Muhammad al-Qurashi (b. 1032), a poet who influenced his 
younger contemporaries; he took refuge in the court of al- 
Mu‘tamid.27 Another Sicilian poet Abu-Sa‘id “Uthman b. 
‘Ati left Sicily for Spain where he joined the entourage of 


al-Mu tasim.28 
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b. Abi-Bakr al-Azdi).2° He was born at Syracuse probably in 
1055, and spent his youth in that town. It is possible that he 
participated in the struggle against the Normans during their 
conquest of the island. In any case he left Sicily for Spain in 
1078 and took service under al-Mu‘tamid in Seville. Although 
it is not likely that he took a part personally in the battle of 
Zallaga in which al-Mu‘tamid and his powerful ally the 
Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashufin defeated Alfonso v1 of Castile, 
he celebrated the victory in a panegyric. When the Almoravid 
conqueror put an end to the rule of al-Mu‘tamid in Seville, 
Ibn-Hamdis was left without a patron, as the austere Almoravid 
court had no place for poets, at least at that stage. Ibn-Hamdis 
left for North Africa, trying his fortune first at the Zirid court 
in Mahdiyya, then at the Hammadid court in Bougie. There 
he wrote celebrating the victory of Muslims against Roger II's 
naval task force at Cape Dimas (1123). The evidence of a 
panegyric in praise of the emir of Majorca suggests that he 
may have spent in that island the last years of his life before 
his death in 1133- In these years of exile he recollected with 
deep sensitivity and nostalgia the landscape and life of his 
native Sicily and the plight of the Muslims there. 

Ibn-Hamdis uses rare words in his vocabulary and the 
influence of al-Mutanabbi on his style has been noted. In 
Spain he did not adopt the forms of either muwashshak or 
zvajal, which were employed with such felicity by his con- 
temporary Ibn-Quzman; but he came in contact with the 
themes and modes of Andalusian poetry. With these he must 
have had some contact even in his youth in Sicily, since the 
influence of Spanish Arabic poetry had already reached there 
from North Africa. The true vigour of his verse is not to be 
sought in the romantic effusions of love, but rather in his 
chiselled descriptions of the particular, in his pictorial vocabu- 
lary, in the play of imagination and in the tendency towards 
refinement.3° 

Gabrieli has noted that the description of palaces, monu- 
ments and other subjects of art by Ibn-Hamdis and other 
Sicilian Arab poets is completely in the tradition of the 
“Abbasid poets. The descriptive features are blurred by 
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rhetoric. This can best be observed in the descriptions of the 
‘Abbasid and Hammadid palaces by Ibn-Hamdis.3! 

While most Arab poets chose self-exile, some stayed on in 
Sicily and attached themselves to the prospects of Norman 
patronage. They wrote poems in honour of the Norman 
rulers and in praise of their palaces and pleasances. “Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Abi-l-“Abbas of Trapani wrote in praise of the 
Favara.32 His namesake “Abd-ar-Rahman b. Muhammad of 
Butera, who was also a Quranic scholar, wrote poems in 
praise of Sicily and of Roger 11’s gardens and palaces.33 Yet 
another ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, the son of Ramadan, was a pane- 
gyrist of the same monarch.34 The grammarian Abu-Hafs 
‘Umar b. Hasan also eulogised Roger 11 in his gasidas.35 Abiti- 
d-Daw’ Siraj b. Ahmad wrote an elegy on the death of Roger’s 
son. 
Antithetical to the emigration from Sicily is the visit or 
immigration into Norman Sicily of a few poets and intellectuals 
from North Africa. A distinguished visitor was Ibn-Qalaqis 
who visited Sicily in 1169 and stayed for over a year. In Sicily 
he enjoyed the patronage of the ga@°id Ibn-al-Hajar in whose 
honour he wrote his az-Zahr al-6asim and several panegyrics. 
He has left a record of his stay in various Sicilian towns; and his 
unpublished letters include one addressed to one ‘Giordano’, 
one of William 11’s ministers.36 

Several minor Arab poets were also attached to the Norman 

court including Ibn-al-Bartin37 and “Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Husayn. 
The latter, while claiming Aghlabid descent, chose finally to 
emigrate to Egypt, where he had a successful career at the 


Fatimid court and died in 1165. 
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With the conquest of Sicily by the German emperor Henry v1 
in 1194, the Norman period in Sicilian history came to an end 
and the Swabian period began. Though the Muslims and Jews 
of the island had submitted to him, Muslim riots began on his 
death in 1197. With the disappearance of the Norman court 
eunuchs the urban Muslims and rural +7//ems had lost the only 
influenual sympathisers they had, and were now entirely at 
the mercy of Christian barons and overlords. The tithes 
imposed tor the Crusade proclaimed by Pope Innocent III 
caused much resentment among the Sicilian Muslims. In the 
unsettled conditions which followed the death of Henry v1, 
bands of Muslims roamed around the island to seize what they 
could; and as their revolt gathered momentum, they captured 
some villages and fortresses.! 
The Sicilian-born Queen of Henry vi, Constance, was 
crowned in Palermo in 1198, jointly with her three year old 
son Frederick 11. She died later in the same year and Frederick 
became the ward of Pope Innocent 111. Frederick’s childhood 
and boyhood influences included some exposure to the Arabic 
language and Islamic culture. This fact leads one to the con- 
clusion that even after the suppression of the rebellion of 
1189—90 and the emigration which followed, a residue of 
Muslims had lingered on in Palermo, culturally significant 
enough to impress the young Frederick. Western sources 
assert that he could understand and speak Arabic; Eastern 
sources are silent on the point.2 
Chaos and civil war continued in Sicily during Frederick’s 
childhood. The two main factions were German (under 
Markward von Anweiler) and Sicilian-Norman. The German 
faction had the support of Pisa and of the Sicilian Muslims. 
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The Norman faction had the support of the Pope. At the age 
of seven Frederick 11 fell into the hands of Markward who, 
however, died soon after. So far Frederick’s life had been one 
of destitution and poverty. Not much is known of the next 
five years of his life, but by the age of twelve he was already 
skilled in the exercise of arms and horsemanship, and interested 
in intellectual pursuits. This last quality of his has been 
attributed to his contact with the Muslims of Palermo as well 
as with the Papal legate Gregory of Galgano.3 On his four- 
teenth birthday (26 December 1208) Frederick 11 came of 
age and was married to a bride of the pope’s choice, Constance 
of Aragon. She was then twenty-four, and had already reigned 
as a queen. Knights, court ladies and troubadours came to 
Sicily in her retinue, and under her influence Frederick 11 was 
transformed from a rough soldier into a polished monarch. 

By 1211, Otto 1v, the Guelf emperor of Germany, had 
occupied the mainland part of Frederick 11’°s kingdom, and 
had been invited by the Muslims of Sicily to invade the island. 
On the verge of his invasion of Sicily he was informed that 
at the General Council at Nuremberg he had been deposed 
and Frederick 11 had been elected emperor. After being 
crowned emperor Frederick took a vow to participate in a 
Crusade, a promise made to please the pope. By 1221 he had 
restored to most of Sicily the order and tranquillity which 
the island had not seen since the death of William 11. Yet 
there was already a Muslim revolt in progress. Even after his 
coronation as emperor the Muslims saw little profit in sub- 
mitting to him, but only greater poverty and vassalage. In 
1219 Muslim bands had sacked the Spedale di San Giovanni 
de’ Leprosi, almost at the gates of Palermo, and had taken the 
bishop of Girgenti prisoner. The strength of the Muslim rebels 
in 1221 has been estimated as between 25,000 and 30,000.4 They 
were under a leader mentioned in the Christian chronicles as 
Mirabetto, and identified by Amari and others with Ibn-“Abbad 
of Bani “Abs.5 In Western Sicily the Muslims, taking advantage 
of the disorders in the kingdom, had seized and held lands for 
over twenty years. The Muslim strongholds included Entella 
and Giato, the last situated very close to Palermo. Henry of 
Malta, who was despatched by Frederick 11, occupied Giato, 
but soon lost it again. In April 1222 Frederick met the pope at 
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: led by Frederick’s forces and Ibn- 
~aG was taken prisoner with his Christian allies William 
Porco and Hughes de Fer. Ibn-“Abbad vas executed, but there 
iS an epical legend that his daughter continued the resistance 
at Entella and by a stratagem massacred 300 cavaliers of the 
emperor, who failed to lure her into a trap; finally she com- 
mutted suicide to save her honour.6 

The Muslim rebellion continued, and between 1222 and 
£224 Frederick had to take vigorous military action against it. 
Several expeditions were < 
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an Muslims had received 
ck’s navy sacked Jerba and 
lso to Lucera. He organised 
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Some Muslims still remained in Sicily 
and were to rise in rebellion about two decades later. 

In 1225 Frederick 11 married Yolanda, the hereditary 
heiress to the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, and assumed the 
utle of the King of Jerusalem in addition to his imperial titles. 
In 1226 Fakhr-ad-din b. ash-Shaykh, learned in dialectics, 
astronomy and falconry, arrived at Frederick’s court as the 
envoy of the Ayyibid sultan al-Kamil to ask for the emperor's 
help against his brother al-Mu‘azzam and his ally Jalal-ad-din 
of Khwarazm. The Ayyubid envoy had a prolonged sojourn 
in Sicily where Frederick made him a knight. Frederick sent 
a return embassy under Berard, the Archbishop of Palermo, 
and Count Thomas of Acerra with rich presents. This embassy 
succeeded in obtaining al-Kamil’s agreement that he would 
hand over Jerusalem to the emperor, if it could be wrenched 
from the possession of his brother al-Mu‘azzam. 

Gregory 1x who had succeeded Honorius 111 as pope ex- 
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internal and external enemies instigated by the pope; and in 
1230 Pope Gregory 1X came to terms with him and lifted the 
ban of excommunication. In 1231 he signed a truce with Abu- 
Ishaq, the ruler of Tunis, which stipulated that the island of 
Pantellaria should be governed by a Muslim nominated by 
the emperor.? Al-Kamil sent an envoy interceding on behalf 
of the Sicilian Muslims to leave them in peace, or at least to 
let them emigrate to Egypt. This request did not lead to any 
practical results.!0 While the liberal Frederick’s domestic 
policy remained firmly repressive of Muslims, he continued to 
exchange inter-cultural embassies with Muslim rulers of the 
Mediterranean region and beyond. In 1232 an embassy from 
the sultan of Damascus brought him a tent planetarium in 
which astral bodies, worked in gold and jewels, were moved 
in their circuits by a hidden mechanism.!! Frederick even sent 
an envoy to the Assassin headquarters in Syria with gifts which 
were meant for the head of the Isma‘ilis at Alamut. The Syrian 
chief detained the gifts.!2 
Gregory 11 placed Frederick under the ban of excommunica- 
tion again from 1237 to 1241, accusing him, among other 
things, of having denied the Virgin Birth and of having 
declared Moses and Christ to be imposters.!3 Ibn-al-Jawzi 
holds a similar view of Frederick, and calls him a materialist 
who only made a sport of Christianity.14 
His domestic policy was firmly committed to ending all 
vestige of the Muslim presence in the island. The sending of 
exiles to Lucera in 1123—5 and later had not meant the total 
banishment of Muslims from the Sicilian population. Until 
1242 Muslims still formed a substantial percentage of the 
population of Cefalu. There were still Muslim shepherds in 
the Val di Mazara. In 1243 the very small Muslim remnant 
which had remained in Sicily rose once again in a rebellion, 
rooted probably in*economic problems, and resisted the 
imperial forces for three years; but they were finally starved 
into submission and deported to join their co-religionists in 
Lucera.!5 Islam and the Islamic presence in Sicily came to a 
total end. It is an irony of history that this end was brought 
about by an emperor who was a great admirer of Islamic 
intellectual and material culture, and was in many ways 
involved in it personally. 
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In 1244 Jerusalem fell to the Muslims. At the instigation of 


the patriarch of Antioch Frederick offered to lead another 
crusade, but this never materialised; the proposal was rejected 
by the Council of Lyons. Frederick was accused by his 
Christian contemporaries of associating more with Muslims 
than Christians,!6 a charge which in the perspective of history 
appears absurd, though it was not without factual basis. When 
he died in 1250, he was buried, wrapped in Arabian draperies 
in a mosque which had been turned into a cathedral.17 The 
Muslim world and its historians called him, and even his 
successors, al-anbaratir,!8 the Emperor, and this he was in 
every sense. 

The Mamlik sultan al-Malik az-Zahir Baybars (1260-1277) 
sent the historian Ibn-Wasil on an embassy to the court of 
Manfred, Frederick’s illegitimate son and the last Hohenstaufen 
ruler of Sicily. Manfred was a poet and patron of troubadours, 
as well as being open to all humane influences, Arab, Greek 
and Latin. Denounced by the pope as ‘the Sultan of Lucera’ 
and Lord of the Saracens, he was attacked by Charles d’Anjou, 
defeated and killed in 1266. Sicily, which had no Muslims now, 
passed into the possession of a new master, who could not 
tolerate even the harmless Muslim exile colony of Lucera. 
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Compared to Spain the réle of Sicily and Italy in the trans- 
mission of the Arab intellectual heritage, is a minor one. Yet 
the splendour of the Norman Sicilian kingdom in the twelfth 
century also had an intellectual component which coincides 
in time with the movement of the Italian renaissance of the 
twelfth century. This renaissance acquired new knowledge 
from Byzantium and from the Arabs of Spain and Sicily. 
Although as a channel of intellectual communication Sicily 
was relatively unimportant, nevertheless, as Haskins has 
pointed out, ‘nowhere else, however, did Latin, Greek and 
Arabic civilizations live side by side in peace and toleration, 
and nowhere else was the spirit of the renaissance more clearly 
expressed in the policy of the rulers’. 
In the twelfth century the current language of science was 
Arabic; translations of Greek works from Arabic into Latin 
antedate those made directly from Greek. Arabic commentaries 
on the works of Greek masters profoundly influenced Euro- 
pean thought. Many scientific works of the Arabs and Muslims 
themselves, especially in medicine, mathematics and astronomy 
also came to be translated. In Italy the Latin scholars came into 
close contact with the devotion to scientific knowledge which 
characterised the Arab and the Arabicised Jewish scholars, and 
imbibed this devotion. ‘With interest came method: a rational- 
istic habit of mind and an experimental temper.’2 Though 
Gerard of Cremona (1114-1187) belongs to the School of 
Toledo, it has to be remembered that he was an Italian and 
that his interest in Graeco-Arab medicine began in Italy, and 
led to his studies in Spain and the translation of a large 
number of books from Arabic. 
The physicians of Palermo contributed to the development 
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of the medical school at Salerno, the early history of which is 
obscure. Translations of medical works from Arabic, in con- 
nection with the School of Salerno or otherwise, began in 
Italy as early as the eleventh century. Constantine the African, 
who was born at Carthage in 1015 and who died at Monte- 
cassino as a Benedictine monk in 1087, was one of these early 
translators. Another translator from Arabic was Plato of 
Tivoli, of Italian origin, who translated in Spain, in collabora- 
tion with an Arabicised Jewish scholar, Ibrahim b. Hiyya 
(Abraham bar Hiyya), the work of al-Battani on astronomy; 
and the writings of al-Farghani and others.3 In 1127 Stefano 
of Pisa (or of Antioch), who translated the medical works of 
Haly Abbas, records that the scholars of medicine were found 
chiefly in Sicily and Salerno, and were either Greeks or persons 
familiar with Arabic. The doctors of Salerno, like Arab doctors, 
avoided dissecting the human body and dissected animals 
instead.4 A Muslim physician Tagi ad-din made his way to 
Sicily from Bougie as late as the thirteenth century. 

Under the splendid patronage of Frederick 11, the Spanish 
and Sicilian streams of transmission of the Arab heritage to 
Europe combined and were to some extent fused, though the 
Spanish stream continued to relay this heritage directly from 
the Iberian peninsula also. Arabian influence at the court of 
Frederick 11 was stronger than Greek and was even more 
intensified after his visit to the East and the development of 
political and intellectual relations with the rulers of North 
Africa and the Near East. From Sicily this influence spread 
to some extent to northern Italy, Germany and Provence.5 
There was a large number of Greek and Arabic books in 
Frederick’s library. He was also in personal contact or in 
correspondence with savants of Arab-Muslim sciences, and 
to these he referred for discussion various problems in mathe- 
matics, physics and philosophy. One such scholar was ‘Alam- 
ad-din al-Hanafi, a learned mathematician and scholar who 
was sent to his court by al-Kamil.6 Frederick had sent to al- 
Kamil a letter with seven questions, three of which concerned 
optics, and have been preserved along with the answers. 
Frederick 11 was also interested in zoology, medicine, 
mechanics, cosmography and mathematics; Michael Scot 
and Theodore of Antioch translated Arabic works on zoology 
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for him.? Giovanni of Palermo, who was one of Frederick’s 
secretaries, was sent by him as an envoy to Tunis in 1240, 
and presumably knew Arabic well. Giovanni's principal field 
of interest was mathematics. Another eminent mathematician 
of the court of Frederick was Leonardo Fibonacci, who had 
studied in Spain and the Orient, and had effectively introduced 
Arabic numerals in the West. Ibn-al-Jawzi, a Sicilian Arab 
philosopher, accompanied Frederick on his Crusade, and gave 
him lessons in logic. 

There was a vogue for astronomy at Frederick’s court, the 
two favourite authors being Ptolemy, whose Almagest had 
been translated into Latin from the Arabic version as early 
as 1138, and al-Farghani.!0 Frederick was also interested in 
astrology, alchemy and magic as known to the Arabs; because 
of this interest his protégé Michael Scot was placed by Dante 
in Inferno. Works on logic and physics translated from Arabic 
by Frederick’s order were sent by him as a present to the 
University of Bologna. He instituted at the medical school at 
Salerno the first department of anatomy in Europe.1! He also 
founded a university at Naples in 1224. Personally he had a 
deep interest in Arab philosophy. It has been suggested that 
the thought of Avicenna influenced him more than that of 
Averroes. He had also read Maimonides, and possibly knew 
some Hebrew.!2 

Most illustrious of the intellectual luminaries of Frederick’s 
court was Michael Scot who was the connecting link between 
his court in Sicily and the great translation centre at Toledo. 
Michael Scot had worked at Toledo from 1217 to 1220; he 
then moved to Bologna, and later from 1227 onwards remained 

at the imperial court. There, beside other valuable works, he 
translated several of the commentaries of Averroes on Ari- 
stotle’s philosophical writings. He also translated parts of the 
works of Avicenna. He prepared a recension of Gondisalvi’s 
De Dinsione philosophiae which in its turn was an elaboration 
of the work of al-Farabi and others. The credit of introducing 
the works of Averroes to the West goes principally to Michael 
Scot. 
Next to him, the most eminent savant at Frederick’s court 
was Theodore of Antioch, sent to him by al-Kamil in 1236. 
Theodore had studied at Mosul and Baghdad ; and was steeped 
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in the Eastern tradition of Arab scholarship as Michael Scot 


was in the Andalusian. In the register of 1239-40 Theodore 
is found drafting the emperor's Arabic letters to the Sultan of 
Tunis.'3 Other translators and secretaries of Frederick’s circle 
were Giovanni and Mosé of Palermo. 

In 1232, Jacob, the son of Aba Mari who had migrated from 
France to Naples, translated into Hebrew the commentaries 
of Averroes on four books of Aristotle, and al-Farghani’s 
work onastronomy.!4 Another Jew, Yahtida Cohen, of Spanish 
origin, came to Italy in 1247. He is the author of a large 
scientific encyclopaedia in Arabic, which he also translated 
into Hebrew.!5 Averroes’s Kullryyat fi t-tibb was translated 
in 1255 by the Paduan Jew Bonacossa. Thirty-five years later 
Paravicius translated in Venice the Spanish Ibn-Zuhr’s 
(Avenzoar ) Taysir.16 

Frederick 11 had posed scientific and mathematical questions 
t0 learned men on several occasions: for instance to Leonardo 
Fibonacci, in 1226; to Michael Scot in 1227; to al-Kamil 
during his Crusade; and to several others. Yet his ‘Sicilian 
Questions’ have a special significance. They were sent earlier 
to Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Yemen, and were finally sent to the 
Almohad caliph “Abd-al-Wahid 11 ar-Rashid (1233-1242). 
The first question related to Aristotle’s view that the world 
exists from eternity, and asked for an elaboration of the proofs 
he offered and the method of his discussion. The second 
question was about the scope of theological science and its 
primary postulates, if any. The third question concerned the 
validity or otherwise of the ‘ten categories’. The full text of 
the fourth question has not survived but it began with a 
demand for the proof of the immortality of the soul. The fifth 
question related specifically to Islamic theology, asking for an 
explanation of the hadith (Tradition) that the heart of the 
believer is between the two fingers of God. Ar-Rashid’s 
governor referred these questions to Ibn-Sab‘in (“Abd-al- 
Hagq b. Ibrahim), a Murcian philosopher of Neoplatonic 
tendencies and a Sufi. He was still a young man, but resided 

in Ceuta as a refugee, since his monism was suspected of being 
heretical. Between 1237 and 1242 he wrote his famous treatise 
Al-Ajwiba ‘an al-As’ila as-Sagaltyya (Answers to Sicilian 
Questions) in response to the emperor’s questions. Though 
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the work is very learned, Ibn-Sab in’s youth manifests itself 
in the arrogant tone of the treatise, which throughout accepts 
the Islamic view and rejects Aristotle’s view wherever it was 
incompatible with the former.!7 Itis doubtful whether Answers 
Made any impression on the medieval West. In any case in 
1243 [bn-Sab in’s brother Abd-Allah was sent by the Almohad 
caliph as an envoy to Pope Innocent rv who may have been 
familiar with the ‘heretical’ nature of Frederick’s questions. 

Frederick’s love for the Islamic and Greek intellectual 
heritage was inherited by Mantred. In 1260 Baybars sent the 
Shah ite gadi Jamal-ad-din Muhammad b. Salim to his court, 
and he recorded his impression of it. Manfred commissioned 
Bartolomeo of Messina to translate Aristotle’s Ethics into 
Latin; and a German, Hermann, translated for him the Arabic 
commentaries on that work and other works of the Greek 
philosopher.!8 Even Charles d’Anjou, who, with his son, 
ended Hohenstaufen rule in Sicily and the Muslim colony at 
Lucera, has to be credited with the patronage of the translation 
of ar-Razi’s ( Rhazes’ ) encyclopaedic medical work al-Hawior 
Continens by Faraj b. Salim, a Jew of Girgenti; a commentary 
on the ninth part of this was written much later by Ferrari da 
Grado of Pavia, who was steeped in Arab medical science, and 
is said to have been the first medical book to be printed.!9 

Frederick’s desire for the transmission of one of the Arab 
sciences connected with good living unfortunately ended with 
him. This was the science of falconry, on which a book had 
been written by his Arab falconer ‘Maomin’ (Mu’min?) and 
translated into Latin; the emperor made use of it in his own 
work on falconry, De arte venendt cum avibus. 

As tor the linguistic influence of Arabic, some minor traces 
of it survived in the Sicilian dialect of Italian, and consist of 
some loan words and certain expressions. The loan words 
pertain largely to rural objects, urban industry, clothing, diet 
and law and order.9 Perhaps the most reliable analysis of these 
joan words is the one by de Gregario and Seybold?! who have 
counted about 200 Arabic loan words in the Sicilian dialect. 
Some of these had only local prevalence in Sicily. More 
interesting are those which spread to the Italian language of 
the mainland, and thence to other European languages. Here 
one has to be cautious. Sometimes the same Arabic loan word 
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s borrowed in Spanish or Portuguese as well as Italian; and 
tis difficult to say whether it passed into other European 
languages from an Italian or an Iberian source. 

Out of the Arabic loan words which passed into Sicilian- 
italian and then into other European languages, some of the 
more familiar are: Arabic amir which became Ammiragghiu 
in Sicilian, ammuragho in Italian and admiral in English; 
Persian bazar (bazar) which passed through Arabic into 
Sicilian as barzariotw; Arabic gahwa, Sicilian café, from which 
the word coffee is derived in English, and its cognates in almost 
all other major European languages; Arabic kharshifa, which 
became carcioffa in Sicilian, carctofo in Italian and artichoke in 
English; Persian karvan (caravan) passed through Arabic into 
Sicilian as carvana, into Italian as carovana and then to other 
Western languages; Arabic fustiga is the origin, through 
Sicilian, of pistachio; Arabic makhzan became magazzino in 
Italian, and magazine in English; tariff is derived from Sicilian/ 
Italian tariffa from Arabic ta rifa. Arabic ga’id, perhaps tele- 
scoped with Arabic gadi is borrowed in Sicilian as caitu, caytu 
or gaitu and in Spanish as cayado or gayato. Arabic al-qubba 
(dome) becomes cubba in Sicilian, but its French form cupole is 
derived presumably from one of its Spanish forms, al-cubilla. 
Arabic limin passed through Sicilian as well as through Spanish 
and Portuguese to become /emon in English; and muslin 
could have passed through either Spain or Sicily or both to 
denote the name of the cloth originally manufactured at Mosul. 

In contrast to loan words, the question of the influence of 
Arabic poetry on Italian poetry is much more complicated. 
Amari saw some connection between the Arabic poetry 
wnitten in Norman, possibly even Swabian, Sicily and the rise 
of early Italian poetry composed in Sicily. Poetry in the vulgar 
colloquial tongue was recited in the court of Frederick in the 
Provencal tradition, and this according to several orientalists 
was inspired by the Spanish Arab tradition, especially as 
expressed in the forms of muwashshah and zajal. The new 
rhymes were made popular at Frederick’s court through 
recitation and singing. The poet’s theme is unrequited love, 
a theme which, though universal, is most frequently found in 
Spanish-Arabic poetry and in the work of the troubadours and 
tie Italian poets of the dolce stil nuovo.23 It has also been pointed 
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out that the metre of the early popular poetry written in Italy, 
for instance the carnival songs and the da//ata, has a strong 
resemblance to that of the popular poetry of Arab Spain.24 
The cultivation of poetry in the Sicilian vulgar tongue may 
have found a model nearer home in the Arabic popular poetry 
composed in the island.2s 
These theories offer certain difficulties. Hardly any popular 
Sicilian Arabic poetry has survived,26 the one exception being 
the zajal by “Ali b. “Abd-ar-Rahman. There has recently been 
some doubt about the Arabic inspiration of Sicilian popular 
poetry since in the surviving anthologies the composition of 
Arabic poetry seems to have ceased after the reign of Roger 11; 
therefore three-quarters of a century had passed between the 
composition of the last surviving specimens of Arabic poetry 
in the island, and the birth of Sicilian popular poetry in the 
thirteenth century. The hypothesis of direct knowledge and 
imitation is therefore difficult to substantiate.27 
Even more complex is the problem of determining the 

precise nature and extent of Dante’s knowledge of Islam, its 
eschatology and its intellectual legacy. Miguel Asin Palacios 
propounded some decades ago a stimulating, but highly con- 
troversial theory that Dante’s Divine Comedy is steeped in the 
influence of Islamic eschatology, and that it shows the influence 
of Abi-l—Ala al-Ma‘arri’s Ris@lat al-ghufran, as well as of al 
Futihat al-Makktyya and other works of Ibn-‘Arabi; both 
abound in eschatological descriptions. Among Dante’s sources 
there may have been also other similar learned as well as 
popular Islamic works.2§ 
The theory was strongly criticised by Romance scholars, 
inly on the ground that there is no direct evidence of 
ante’s acquaintance with these specific works. All the same 
figuel Asin’s theory has a tangible basis in the general Islamic 
influence on the Divine Comedy as well as his other works.29 
Dante was certainly familiar with several Latin translations of 
the writings of Arab philosophers, and steeped in the medieval 
polemical view of Islam. In his view of the Prophet of Islam 
he follows the traditional medieval Christian trend. In Convito 
he refers to Abii-Ma'‘shar al-Balkhi, al-Farghani, al-Ghazali 
and the Arab-Spanish astronomer al-Bitriji.39 Avicenna is 
referred to in the Divine Comedy and in Convito.31 There is 
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translations. He had a more intimate knowledge of Averroes 
with whose books he must have been familiar, as there are 
references to Averroes in several of his works.32 He places 
both Avicenna and Averroes in Purgatory where he also 
places the Greek philosophers. 

Dante’s voyage to Paradise, Purgatory and Hell is alle- 
gorically the voyage of the soul through these eschatological 
regions. A similar allegory had been written by an anonymous 
author in Latin in the court of either Sicily or Catalonia 
towards the end of the twelfth century.33 It is not certain 
whether Dante knew this work; but this much is certain, that 
allegorical eschatological journeys in Arab philosophical 
tradition had already formed the subject-matter of a southern 
European literary work, shortly before Dante. In his treatment 
of Purgatory, Dante may have been familiar with the Toledan 
Collectio. 

A new dimension has been added, and the perspective of 
Dante’s relationship to the Islamic tradition considerably 
sharpened, by the study of the Book of the Scale (Il libro della 
Scala) by Mufioz and Cerulli, especially the latter. The book 
was translated from Arabic into Castilian by Ibrahim al- 
Faquim, a Jewish doctor, in the reign of Alfonso x (1264— 
1277). It was then translated into Latin as Lider Scalae 
Machometi, and in Old French as Livre de Peschiele Mahomet. 
Cerulli has noted and recorded not only the general analogies 
in structure and narrative between this originally Islamic 
eschatological work and the Divine Comedy; but also analogies 
in points of detail.34 

Did Dante know the Libro della Scala, and if so to what 
extent? We have the following points in favour of an affirma- 
tive hypothesis. Fazio degli Uberti knew the book well. The 
book was known and read in Italy for several centuries; as late 
as the fifteenth century Roberto Caracciolo cites it at length. 
The fact that it was translated into and available in three 
European languages suggests its extensive diffusion in medieval 
Europe.?s 

Apart from the Libro della Scala, other versions of the 

Ascension of Muhammad also existed in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Europe. One of these is the thirteenth-century Codex 
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of Uncastillo; another is the account recorded by Rodrigo 
XMaménez, also in the thirteenth century. A polemical, but 
comparatively more popular version of the Ascension was the 
one given by Ricoldo of Monte Croce, missionary to the —————— 
Muslim orient, who visited Baghdad in 1291.36 A poetic 
version of the Ascension, based on the Lidro della Scala is in FINE ARTS 
the Dittamondo of Fazio degli Uberti, a work with which EES eee 
Dante was almost certainly familiar. Even after Dante, there ms * eae 
are fourteenth- and fifteenth-centmry Italian works showing 
familiarity with the story of the Ascension. 

The conception of the Muslim Paradise was also made 


familiar by other sources such as the work of the Byzantine tribute to the beauty of the Arab architecture in the island 
Theophonus which became known to Western Europe 


and the admirable skill of its construction. The baths of Cefalu 
between the ninth and the eleventh century, and that of the and the remains of palaces and baths at the fortress of Maredolce 
Aragonese Rabbi Peter Alfonso in the twelfth century. In the are the oldest Arab architectural monuments still surviving in 
same century Islamic eschatology was written about by Peter Sialy. The construction and decoration of these baths is not 
the Venerable. During the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries very different from that of baths in Muslim Spain and in 
there were other writings of a polemical namre on the Islamic ‘Abbasid Iraq. Tortuous and bizarre lines and ornate Kufic 
concept of Paradise.37 It may be assumed that Dante must have inscriptions are seen interlaced with arabesques. 
been familiar with most of this literature. Apart from the remains of a mosque situated close to the 
The Muslim eschatological tradition, however, was by no Church of St John of the Hermits, no religious architecture 
means Dante’s sole or even primary inspiration. The classical of the Arab period has survived. The civil architecture also 
and the Biblical traditions had an even more profound and has almost entirely perished. 
detailed influence on him. Some of the resemblances between The one significant architectural monument which has sur- 
Islamic and Dantesque eschatology are coincidental. The vived as a relic of this period is the Favara (fawwdra) in 
| Divine Comedy is basically rooted deep in Christian dogma. Palermo, dated by Amari as belonging to the reign of the emir 
Cerulli has also suggested that Arabic subject-matter passed Ja far (998—1019).1 It was originally a group of buildings, 
through medieval Spanish into the Italian novella. The around a courtyard, surrounded on three sides by an artificial 
Novellino of Fiorenziola and Doni can be traced to Arabic pond. Its name, meaning a fountain, suggests that it contained 
sources, but this field as a whole has yet to be studied ade- fountains fed by water channelled from a mountain nearby. 
quately. The Arabic influence on the Italian narratives con- The ruin of a facade still bears some of its arcades, a feature 
tinued from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century.8 one meets frequently in later Norman-Arab architecture. Apart 
In the late nineteenth century Valerga drew attention to from the Favara, however, one has to rely largely on the con- 
certain similarities of ideas between the poems of Ibn-al-Farid, structions of the Norman period in order to study in them the 
and the idealism of love in the poetry of Petrarch. But, as specifically Sicilian-Islamic architectural features.2 A minor 
Gabrieli has observed, the nature of love in Ibn-al-Farid is monument in Palermo, but of later date and much altered 
purely mystical, that of Petrarch quite mundane. Petrarch with the passage of time, is the Porto della Vittoria.? 
probably knew something about Arabic poetry, presumably According to the contemporary oriental and western evi- 
through some translations in Latin or Italian; but he did not dence that has survived, the greater part of Sicily continued 
find it to his liking.39 to have the stamp of Arab culture in its architecture until the 
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Roger 1, who spent three decades in conquering Sicily, paid 
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end of the twelfth cenmry. Most of the towns still had mosques, 
baths and other sumpmous edifices in the Muslim style.4 In 
Idrisi’s time Palermo was divided in two parts, the gasr, and 
the walled area which the Normans called the ‘borgo’. The 
gasrT area contained palaces, churches, mosques, baths, shops 
and the houses of great merchants. The Jami mosque had been 
converted by the Normans into a Christian cathedral. The 
‘borgo’” was almost another town. It was the old city, which 
included the A44aizsa of the Muslim period, and was spread 
over a large area, with homes, shops, baths and mosques. 
Under Roger 11 Catania seems to have preserved its Muslim 
character even more than Palermo, and had several mosques, 
baths and inns.‘ 

One still finds Arab features in the architecmre of the 
coastal area of Amalfi and Salerno on the Italian mainland.7 
The alternation of dark and light stones in horizontal courses 
is a feature found commonly in the architecture of Cairo; 
though it could be of Roman or Byzantine origin. Some of the 
striped facades of Italian cities like Pisa, Genoa, Florence and 
Siena show this Cairene influence; while the Islamic minaret, 
especially of the North African variety, may have influenced 
the design of the Italian campanili.® 

The so-called ‘Pisan Tower’ of the Norman royal palace in 

Palermo had its prototype in the gasr al-manar of the Qal‘a of 
Banu Hammad, constructed in the eleventh century. The 
tower has a central square nucleus with a room on each floor. 
Around this nucleus, and between it and the external surround- 
ing wall, there is a corridor.? In Italy, at Ravello, the basins at 
San Giovanni del Toro appear to have followed the Fatimid 
or Ayyubid Egyptian design.!° There may have been an Arab 
element in a number of ruined fortresses in the Val di Mazara 
such as those of Bonifato,!! Entella, where the Muslim resist- 
ance lasted longest, and Calatamauro, as well as in some 
fortresses in Val di Noto.12 

In the Norman architecture of Sicily the general aspect is 
Norman, but the Greek and Arab artists fashioned the mosaic 
work, beautified the interiors, painted the ceilings and walls 
and decked ‘with a blaze of colour what in the north would 
have remained stately but austere’.13 The linear features of 
the Cathedral of Monreale (c. 1174) show Byzantine influence 
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in the geometrical décor and circular interlacing, and Arab 

influence in the arabesque décor and polygonal interlacing. 
The richness and the delicate harmony of colours testifies to 
the predominance of oriental influences.1!4 This style was copied 
at Salerno and several other places in southern Italy. In the 
cloister of the Cathedral of Monreale, there stands in the midst 
of Byzantine columns a Moorish fountain reminiscent of 
Granada or Seville. 

The tomb of Bohemond at Canosa with its quadrangular 
plan and its dome seems to be a direct imitation of Muslim 
tombs. Two other churches in Palermo also show the pre- 
dominance of Arab influence. These are St John of the Hermits, 
the construction of which was begun under Roger 11; and San 
Cataldo, probably founded by Maio. St John of the Hermits 
has three naves, separated by thin columns of marble, ending 
in three little apses, the middle one longer than the other two. 
The sharp and raised arcades hang on the columns and support 
a dome. At San Cataldo the principal nave is surmounted by 
three domes, pierced with windows and supported by thin 
columns of marble on which rest the sharp-angled double 
arches. The walls are crowned with a crest of carved stone, a 
kind of decorative battlement outlining itself in fine dentils.1s5 

In the Church of St Mary of the Admiral (la Martorana) 
and some other churches of the Norman period one finds the 
Arab pointed cusped arch, deformed at the summit. Among 
the architectural features of North African origin are the 
omamented columns, with collars in bas-relief at the top. 
Two such columns are found in the Martorana, and two 
others are conserved in the Palermo museum. Of Egyptian 
origin is the sculptured decoration over the gates of the 
Martorana.16 

The tradition and technique of garden architecture was 
transplanted into Sicily by the Arabs. Norman Palermo was 
surrounded by a belt of edifices set in the middle of gardens, 
such as the Zisa and the Cuba. The panegyrists of Roger 11 
sing of gardens with canals, full of fish, and the birds flying 
over them.17 

The stamp of Roger 11’s personality, as well as Arab influ- 
ence in varying degrees, is visible in the various monuments 
of his age, the Cathedral of Cefalu, the Palatine Chapel at 
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> Was surmounted b 
dome; hence the name of the building. Constructions like oe 


Cuba still survive in the Dar al-bahr of al-Qal‘a.i9 

The construction of the Zisa (al 4ziza, the Glorious) was 
begun during the reign of William 1, and completed under 
William 11. Like the Cuba it is also a rectangular building, bur 


much more spacious. On the outside, in front and on the three 
other sides, it is decorated with three stages of cusped arches 
which are deformed at the top, and framed in a rectangle. On SAS Se area — 
the facade there is a frieze with an inscription. In the interior 9 EYESE Sno 
there are two large halls, one on top of the other; smaller and : 
less high rooms surround and flank the halls, forming an inter- 
mediate stage. The hall on the ground floor had a vault with 
niches. The hall on the first floor was covered with niches like 
the Hammiadid palaces. The vault with awnings isa borrowing 
from Sanhajan architecture; but a novel feature in the vaulting 
of this Sicilian palace is the cantilever of stalactite ( mugarmnas ) 
which covers not only the niches of the hall on the ground 
floor, but also those of lateral rooms above.2° ; 

There used to be a fountain in the niche opposite the 
entrance; water flowed in a marble channel into the hall, 
cooling the air. This motif of a water channel flowing into a 
hall dates back to the Talinid Fust&at. Leonardo Alberti who 
visited Sicily in the early fourteenth century has left behind 
an interesting description of the Zisa. Through a golden gate 
one entered a vestibule, from which through another ee 
door one passed to an enclosed quadrangle, which had 
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PLATE 8. LT welfth-century ivory casket, front and rear. 
The figures depicted are typical of Sicilian craftsmanship. 
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tes on three sides, and over which there was a ceiling in 
the form of an arched vault. In this enclosure the walls were 
covered with marble. It had a fountain with a marble basin. 
Over the fountain there were mosaic figures of an eagle and 
two peacocks and of two men with bows and arrows aiming 
at the birds. Pretty little streams carried the water from the 
basin of the fountain to other small basins until all the 
water flowed into a small pond, full of fishes, in front of the 
palace.2! Interlaced Arabic inscriptions in both the Cuba 
and the Zisa indicate that it was largely Muslims who were em- 
ployed in their construction. 

The Cubola is a small pavilion situated in the garden of 
the Cuba. It invites comparison with the pavilion in the court- 
yard of the Fatimid mosque at Sfax. A hemispheric dome is 


based on an annular foundation resting on four stacks, on 
which rest four ‘broken’ arches. 
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be traced to the Fatimid style. Altogether tour kinds of scripts 
can be distinguished in these inscriptions of the Palatine 
Chapel: naskh, Fatimid Kufic, a heavier Kufic with larger 
letters and another script with subtle and intertwined strokes.24 

Of the original paintings of the ceiling by Arab artists 
some have not survived, Others have been completely re- 
painted in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and some 
of the surviving paintings have been much damaged. Yet, 
altogether enough of the work of Arab artists and mural 
decorators remains to give us a clear impression of their art 
and technique. These paintings of the ceiling of the Palatine 
Chapel belong to the Fatimid school in Egypt. This tradition 
in Egypt dates back to the Tilliinids. A lively school of 
painting flourished under the Fatimids.25 This Fatimid tradi- 
tion has, in turn, been influenced by the style of Samarra, 
which to a considerable extent is a manifestation of Asian 
Hellenism strongly influenced by Sassanid forms.2# 

The iconography of these paintings has been analysed in 
detail by Monneret de Villard.27 The iconographical material 
of the paintings in the Palatine Chapel is rich, but not unduly 
so. Many figures are repeated. The purely decorative nature 
of these paintings is in the Islamic tradition, and stands in 
absolute contrast to the Christian mural iconography. The 
painters of the Palatine Chapel ceiling seem to be fond of 
depicting animals, especially birds. Often the bird holds a leat 
in its beak, a Sassanid motif, The bird most represented is 
the peacock, reflecting a confluence of the “Abbisid and the 
Byzantine traditions, In the representation of birds one finds 
the same motifs as in Islamic minor arts and textiles, Among 
animals, the lion is represented most often, sometimes 
struggling with a serpent. Another motif is a falcon attacking 
an animal such as a hare or an antelope; this is a Persian motif 
dating back to Achaemenid times. Of the trees, the palm is 
depicted most often and is stylised, 

Human representations on the ceiling of the Palatine Chapel 
are mostly convivial figures. Some wear Muslim head-gear 
such as a turban or a crown (taj) with three points, Musicians 
are depicted with musical instruments common in the Muslim 
world, There are also female dancers. The dancing figures of 
the Palatine Chapel are traceable to the tradition of Samarra, 
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and eventually that of the Sassanids. On the whole these 
dancing figures give a better impression of frozen movement 
than their counterparts in the earlier Islamic art. There are 
wrestling scenes, human figures carving an animal like a 
gazelle or a peacock, and falconers, An interesting figure is 
that of a man eating in the European style with the food being 
served to him by servants, There are numerous other human 
representations that throw some light on the daily life of 
Normans, Arabs and others in Norman Sicily. 

Another category of representations in the Palatine Chapel 
consists of mythical creatures such as two sphinxes with the 
bodies of lions and heads of women, griffons, mermaids and 
harpies, The cavalier fighting a dragon may or may not be 
4 European motif, as itis also found in earlier Islamic art. 

These paintings do not give the impression of an organic 
iconographic conception. They are dispersed over the surface 
according to the arbitrary pleasure of the artists; and there 
is considerable individuality in the styles of these unknown 
painters, Monneret de Villard suggests these artists can be 
divided into various groups, decorators, painters of animal 
hgures who have much in common with the textile artist, and 
painters of human figures whose work is two-dimensional in 

elect. 

Through Italian commercial cities like Genoa, Pisa and 
Venice Islamic motifs came to be introduced into Italian 
painting, especially in the early specimens of the Sienese 
school and in Tuscan art. Giotto, Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo 
used Arabic or pseudo-Arabic characters for ornament in their 
paintings. This motif came to be known in Italy probably 
through the import of oriental silk, lamps and brass-vessels.29 

Monneret de Villard doubts the existence of Arab tirdy for 
the manufacture of rich textile under the Normans, and regards 
the industry as of Byzantine origin; but Roger 11's mantle, 
still preserved in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna is 
not the only surviving evidence of the Norman-Arab tirdy, 
A white silk gown of William 11 has also survived which is 
decorated with a large fringe of purple and gold woven with 
a bilingual inscription in Latin and Arabic, giving the titles 
of William 11 and the year 1181.3! It will not be wrong to 
conclude that the Italian weavers gained their knowledge of 
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the manufacture of rich silk cloth and of its designs from the 
Norman-Arab workshops which almost certainly existed. No 
doubt this Arab tradition came to be synthesised with the 


EPILOGUE 
Byzantine, especially after 1147 when Greek weavers were EEE 
captured during the Norman raids in the Aegean sea and 
brought to Sicily. By the beginning of the thirteenth century LUCERA 
silk-weaving had become a major industry in several Italian oe: | * = 
cities .32 a ae 
Cott has observed similarities between the designs, tech- Y 


niques and colours of Norman-Arab textiles and those of the 
Siculo-Arab ivories produced by Arab craftsmen in twelfth- ; 
century Norman Sicily. The majority of these ivories are in : 

the form of coffers (cofanetti), caskets or bridal chests, and 


Deported from Sicily, the last few thousand Sicilian Muslims 
survived for some decades in their colony at Lucera on the 


i Apulian tableland. Here, they were mainly occupied with 
have been preserved in various European churches. These in q agriculture to earn their livelihood. Once they had ceased to 
turn influenced another group of ivories made in northern . be rebels, they were recruited in Frederick 11’s army. A con- 
Italy during the late thirteenth century, which have a more S tingent of these Muslims from Lucera accompanied him on 
Gothic character. { 


the Crusade. The immense fortress Frederick had built at 
Lucera was manned by the Muslims. They were also employed 
as crossbowmen. Muslim craftsmen forged weapons and manu- 
factured poisoned arrows for the use of the emperor’s troops 


The ivory caskets are of rectangular or other forms with | 
hinged covers of flat or truncated pyramidal shape. The larger 
ones consist of thin plagues of ivory fastened to a wooden 
core; the very small ones are of pure ivory without wood. 


in his wars in Christendom. In the castle at Lucera there was 
Another frequent category of these ivories is that of cylin- | a part of the imperial treasury, and the emperor’s Arab dancing 
drical boxes, each made of a single piece of ivory without a girls. Frederick resisted all ecclesiastical pressure to force con- 
wooden core; the bottom and the lid betng separate ivory version to Christianity on the Muslims of Lucera.1 


pieces. The technique of the colours as well as the repertory Lucera was a small island of Arab identity with all around 
of decorated motifs and designs has much in common with a sea of Italian influences and pressures. Yet even after the 
the motifs and designs and colours of the ceiling of the Palatine | Hohenstaufens under Angevin rule something of Arab culture 
Chapel.33 The decorative tendency of the ivories is sym- | survived there. A document? has been preserved with the 
metrical and highly stylised, only a few being realistic in | Arabic colophon of one Riccardo of Lucera who, despite a 
representation. Some of them have abstract and geometrical ; Christian name, was probably still a Muslim and as late as 
designs and are ‘ornamented with tiny, isolated motifs com- 1272 was given the position of miles (a police functionary) at 
posed of incised, dotted circles or concentric circles’. Motifs Lucera. His name also occurs in other documents relating to 
are floral, animal and human, the latter category including the use of the Arab troops of Lucera. Later on, in disfavour 
representations of hunting, court life and figures of Christian , with Charles II of Anjou, his goods were confiscated and he was 
Saints.34 | cast into prison where he died in 1289. His two sons Hajjaj 
| and “Ali had Muslim names. This document is of interest as 

| showing that almost until the end of the colony at Lucera, the 

Arabs could write their own language; and among themselves 


they almost certainly spoke it, in spite of their long isolation 
| from the world of Islam. 
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The aim of Angevin policy, however, was the Christianisa- 
tion of the Muslims of Lucera, first through persuasion and 
some coercion, and finally by compulsion. The Muslims who 
were converted to Christianity were given positions of trust, 

even though they retained to some extent their Arab identity. 
Thusin 1293 one Giovanni Sarraceno was appointed custodian 
ot the port of Mantredonia? Raymond Lull’s visit to Lucera 
iN 1294 was sponsored and actively encouraged by Charles 

II of Anjou, whose order to Henry Girard, the custodian of 

Lucera, read: “When the distinguished man, Raymond Lull, 

cOMes to the above-mentioned region of Lucera, to confer 

With the Saracens of Lucera bout the Catholic faith, he does 

$0 With Our permission and knowledge, and we enjoin upon 

yOU, illustrious sir, in an emphatic way both strongly and 
urgently, since the above mentioned Master Raymond has 
been properly commissioned for these matters, that you offer 
him for his examination of these things mentioned above, as 
often as there shall be need, your good-will, help and timely 

advice, 4 

Finally the Arab colony of Lucera was destroyed by the 
order of Charles II of Anjou between 15 and 24 August 1300. 
The Muslims of Lucera were forcibly converted to Christian- 
ity;5 and the Islamic presence in Sicily and Italy ceased to 
exist completely. 
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